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UP HILL 
LL roads worth taking lead up hill, 


By rough-hewn rock for weary feet, 
Through fog and mist, where sudden spill 


May leave the journey incomplete. 


By starless fields of scourge and blight 
The seeker some day finds the thrill, 

Who knows, in groping for the light, 
All roads worth taking lead up hill. 


—GRANTLAND RICE 
In “Songs of the Open.” 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 








An Undeveloped Field for Capable Deafened Men and Women 


Has it occurred to you that in spite of the strides that are being made in the 
advancement of speech reading it still represents a conspicuously undeveloped field? 
According to recent estimates there are over one million deafened adults in the 
United States. Were even one-half of these interested in surmounting their handicap 
by means of speech reading, thousands of teachers would be required to handle 
‘“ the demand for instruction. 


This field, in which deafness is an asset, should appeal to hard of hearing persons 
of good educational background, who possess teaching and promoting ability and 
are otherwise adapted to the work. 


In contemplating normal training the prospective teacher should concern himself 
with such questions as the following: 


Is the Method graded and progressive? 

Is its working material interesting and stimulating? 

Is it in accordance with true principles of psychology and pedagogy? 

Does it develop right mental habits and break up wrong ones? 

Does it provide extensive training in the preparation and presentation of material? 
Does it awaken and inspire the deafened pupil? 

Does the school operate a Practice Department daily? 

Does it instruct normal students in methods of school development? 


THE KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION IN SPEECH READ- 
ING embodies all the above features and normal students are thoroughly trained in 
every phase of speech reading instruction. The extensive practice in teaching under 
supervision included in the training is of incalculable value in preparing teachers for 
the highest standard of professional work in their own schools. Address all in- 


quiries to 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
12, Park Crescent, Regent’s Park, W. 1, London England 
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Comradeship of teachers of the deaf, in two symposia meet 


ing daily: 
1. The language of the deaf. 


N 1 Training C es for ’ : 
in Tie « ierraey 2. The curriculum in schools for the deaf. 


Teachers of Hard of Hearing Children 


Teachers of Hard of Hearing Adults These will be directed by Dr. Robert H. 


Gault, professor of Psychology, and Dr 
George W. Crane. 





NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 





SPEECH READING For further information, address 
175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. The Director of the Summer Session 
Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 100 University Hall 
Ena G. Macnutt Evanston, Illinois 
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The Editor’s Page 


More Anent Sound Pictures 





RECENT copy of the Los Angeles Times carried an article which 
stated that the talking motion picture might eventually improve the 
hearing of those afflicted with deafness. Following a test of the 

Fox-Movietone with 400 deafened persons, the paper quoted Professor 
Franz of the University of California as saying: 

We expect to prove in later tests that the stimulation given to the auditory 
nerve from repeated attendance at these pictures will result in partial or total cure 
of deaf persons, and thus bring them into a world from which they have hitherto 
been excluded. 

Newspaper ethics have certainly improved in recent years, but report- 
ers still love a good story, the more sensational, the better. A letter to 
Dr. Franz, asking if he had really made the statement, brought this reply: 

The newspaper “quotation” you cite is “press agent stuff.” I helped to conduct 
an experiment, with the cooperation of the Fox Film Corporation with some hard 
of hearing people, with results that are comparable with those we already had. The 
film people have an erroneous idea that the sound production in their “talkies” in 
some way produces waves somewhat different from the voice, and that these other 
waves may be “heard.” 


Doubtless I shall be “quoted” for some time—on a variety of subjects—but I 
advise you to disregard the stories. I have been misquoted so frequently—largely 
because reporters get cnly part and magnify that—that I entirely disregard the news- 
papers on any topic of a scientific character. If they “quote” cthers as well as they 
“quote” me, I know what newspaper science is. 

The report that talkies will improve hearing, or completely cure deaf- 
ness, is wonderful propaganda for the producers; but fortunately many of 
the deafened of this country have learned to discount such press agent 
write-ups. Organizations, local and national, have emphasized over and 
over the neecssity of careful tests of each new scientific development before 
truthful conclusions can be reached. Premature statements should be taken 
with a whole package of salt, the kind that “pours when it rains.” 


The advent of the talkies has meant for the deafened just one more 
problem to be solved. Organized effort will bring the solution. Just now 
we are concerned with the optimistic prediction, made by the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of America, that out of 504 sound pictures 
now planned for production, 360 are also to be produced in silent version. 
It is apropos that we stop to inquire, “Where are the 360 to be shown—in 
small towns and out-of-the-way city theatres?” The largest and best 
movie houses are now equipped with sound picture apparatus. Are the 
deafened to be shoved off into the corners? 


A few theatres are experimenting with sound amplifying devices. 
These may help persons with sufficient remnants of hearing, and also sufh- 
ciently fat pocketbooks to pay for the extra charge which will be made for 
seats wired with the amplifying instruments. 

The more we look into the questions raised by the introduction of 


talkies, the more difficulties we see. Only through our united efforts will 
these questions be answered to our satisfaction. 
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A Mother Teaches Her Deaf Child 


By Mrs. J. C. Hooper 


E are back 
W in dear old 

Texas, my 
health is much better and we are 
still engaged in the heart-breaking 
and heart-thrilling task of educating 
a deaf child in a “hearing” school. 
Our teacher was ill this last summer 
and could not come to us, and I had to 
teach John, Jr. We had a time start- 
ing out in geography. Of course, we 
had been building up his vocabulary the 
past term, but there were so many, many 
new words, factory in the place of shop 
and store, industry for work, manufac- 
turing in the place of making, agricul- 
ture in place of farming, etc. I finally 
made a game consisting of 72 cards, 
these cards were lettered “a, b, c, d,” 
and each card had a question and 
answer, or a definition such as: “What 
is geography?’ Answer: “Geography is 
the study of the earth and the way men 
work and live.” Another card had: 
“What is a farmer?” Answer: “A farm- 
er raises fruit, vegetables, grain, poultry, 
cattle, cotton, sheep, hogs, and goats.”” Can 
you realize that John did not know the 
words vegetables, fruit, grain and poul- 
try? We had lots of fun putting the 
names of apples, pineapples, potatoes, 
tomatoes, rice, wheat, beans, oats, grapes 
in their proper divisions. 


Extracts from a letter to a friend, 
written with no thought of publication. 


Some of the cards 
had the questions: 
“What is an island? 
How are bricks made? Name six building 
materials (material, new word). Where 
do we get rubber? Name some trades, 
name some fruits, name some grains, 
name some minerals (another new word). 
What is a miner? Name some nations 
(another new word). Name some indus- 
tries, name the five zones.” Well, I 
know you are thinking I’m “cuckoo,” 
but not so, my dear. These cards are 
played like the game of authors except 
if I were to ask John for the card let- 
tered “a” with the question, “What is 
geography?” on it, if he did not have 
the card lettered “b” or whatever letter 
I asked for, or if he did not have any, 
he could ask me for my card provided 
he could repeat the answer correctly. 
This way he was learning the definitions 
in playing a game. I reckon this is 
pretty thick for you, for you deal with 
people who have their speech, while 
John must be given his speech. 

John’s grades are good. He had eight 
A’s on his last report card, in arithmetic, 
spelling, geography, writing, art, health, 
deportment, and reading. I was sur- 
prised at his A’s in reading until I visit- 
ed his room one morning. Some of the 
children stumbled over the simplest 
words, words that you would think a 
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hearing child in the fourth grade would 
know, and some did not know the defi- 
nitions of the words, and some had not 
prepared their homework. In all, con- 
sidering John’s efforts and his handicap, 
he earned his A. 

We live within two blocks of school 
and John goes and comes by himself. 
We are also near a store (two blocks) 
and he can run to the store for me. 
(I really believe this has added three or 
four inches to his height.) I had sent 
him several times to one store for pork 
chops, bread, butter, etc., and the man 
didn’t know John was deaf. All this 
points to the keeping of a deaf child in 
the home. Where else would he have 
the privilege of going to school by him- 


self, of meeting normal children on 
equal footing, of doing his share of 


dishwashing (you can’t wash plates, cups, 
saucers, bowls, teaspoons, glasses, etc., 
every day and not learn their names), 
of having his turn at making cake and 
candy, of setting the table and making 
the beds, learning the names of mat- 
tresses, sheets, blankets, quilts, pillow 
cases, counterpanes, and the reading of 
the evening paper with some one to help 
him understand the strange words. I 
wish every mother of a deaf child knew 
that in the family is the greatest school 
for him. 

We have lots of fun visiting the 
wharf and seeing the ships with strange 
flags on them. and coming home we look 
up the flag, find the name of the coun- 
try, of the people, what they do. Here 
is where we learned import and export. 

In the February Votta I read of the 
teacher who used the pictures to color. 
I noticed the pictures were very like the 
little books that our teacher gave me and 
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like one I bought in Atlanta from Milton 
Bradley. The one given me is by G. T, 
Boswell, published by the Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. This has 
pretty pictures and simple sentences be- 
neath, giving instructions for coloring 
the pictures. 

Our teacher, Mrs. Maury, also gave 
me a Lennes Test and Practice Sheet in 
Arithmetic by N. J. Lennes, published 
by Laidlaw Brothers of Chicago and New 
York. This is ideal for a deaf child. It 
starts with such simple sentences as “Jane 
bought a box of six pencils. She used 
four of them. How many pencils were 
left in the box?” At the end of the 
sentence is a line for the answer, so the 
child may solve the problem and _ leave 
it in the book. I liked the tests so well 
that I ordered those for the higher 
grades and used them with John this 
summer, and they helped him to under- 
stand the written problems at school and 
also to make original ones. He is so 
thrilled over fractions and has us all 
asking for one-fourth or one-half of 
this and that at the table and he will 
ask us how many sixths in two-thirds 
of a cake, etc. 

I have met a few mothers of deaf 
children, and the school board has bought 
an audiometer, but hasn't started tests 
yet. 

The superintendent here says that in- 
stead of having an oral deaf class here 
the school board is planning to build a 
large home about twelve miles out and 
put all the deaf and blind and sub-nor- 
mal children there. It makes me sick 
to think of this plan. 

Please ask the Volta Bureau to mail 
him all the literature possible, stressing 
oral classes in public schools. 





TO KNOW SILENCE PERFECTLY 


There is a music for lonely hearts nearly always; 
If the music dies down there is silence 

Almost the same as the movement of music. 

To know silence perfectly is to know music. 





Carl Sandberg in the “Forum.” 
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The Torch Bearer 


By Exiza C. Hannecan 


HE scores had been counted and 
| Friday Bridge Club were gos- 

siping over the teacups. “You 
cannot imagine how sorry I am,” said 
Helen Mason, “but I fear that I shall 
not be able to play with you again this 
winter.” 

A chorus of protests arose. “Oh, 
Helen, how can you say that? The 
Club wouldn’t be the same without you! 
How can you even think of dropping 
out after all the happy times we have 
had together?” 

“You dears!” replied Helen. “You 
must not think that I would do it wil- 
lingly, but Henry’s sister, Frances— 
Mrs. Farraday, you know—has come to 
make a long visit with us and there 
seems to be nothing else tor me to do.” 

“Perhaps we could make up another 
table,” suggested Charlotte Turner. 

“Not with Frances,” responded Helen. 
“She positively refuses to go anywhere 
because she is so sensitive.” 

“About what?” asked Charlotte. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you that she is 
hard of hearing. I do not think it is 
very bad, but she seems to have a per- 
fect horror of meeting people! She says 
she feels she is different and knows she 
is awkward and conspicuous, and rather 
than be that she prefers to stay at 
home.” 

“What she needs,” Charlotte inter- 
rupted, “is an introduction to Mar- 
garet. That would give her a new view- 
point.” 

“Why, so it might,” said Helen. 
Won’t you come over soon, Margaret, 
and talk with her?” 

“Gladly,” replied Margaret. “I’ll drop 
in tomorrow and invite her to go with 


me to the Speech-Readers Club next 
Thursday afternoon.” 

So the next day Margaret met Mrs. 
Farraday, a shy little woman, who looked 
as though she had left all happiness be- 
hind her. She responded timidly to 
Margaret's greeting and then left the 
conversation entirely to her and Helen, 
but they kad purposely seated them- 
selves as close to her as possible, and 
Lefore long she found herself listening 
intently to their talk of vacation plans. 

“Yes, I expect to go to the Confer- 
ence as usual this summer,” said Mar- 
garet, in response to a question from 
Helen. “I wouldn’t miss it for any- 
thing—it is such an inspiration and help 
to me in my work. These deafened 
people, and also some with normal hear- 
ing, come from all parts of the United 
States and sometimes from foreign 
countries to attend this Conference and 
to hear the interesting papers read by 
these specialists.” 

“Hear the papers read?” queried 
Helen. “How can they hear them?” 

“The hall in which the Conference is 
held is always equipped with powerful 
hearing devices,” explained Margaret. 
“One is attached to every seat and they 
are so powerful that almost everyone 
can hear with them. If you could only 
see the joy on the face of one who has 
not heard the voice for years when she 
picks up one of these instruments and 
finds that she can understand the speak- 
ers! The tables in the banquet hall on 
the closing night of the Conference are 
also equipped with these instruments, 
and last year one woman told me that 
the happiness she had in listening to the 
after-dinner speakers repaid her for all 
the expense of coming to the Confer- 
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ence. It seems her husband’s profes- 
sion makes it necessary for them to at- 
tend many public dinners, and for years 
she has been forced to sit through in- 
numerable post-prandial exercises and 
pretend that she enjoyed them, when 
she didn’t hear one word!” 

“May I ask what Conference you are 
talking about?” inquired Mrs. Farra- 
day. 

“Certainly,” replied Margaret, “the 
Conference of the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. You never have heard of the Fed- 
eration? My dear Mrs. Farraday, it is 
one of the finest bodies in the United 
States, although it was not organized 
until 1919. It has for its object the 
promotion of all the interests of the 
deafened; it considers their educational, 
economic, social and medical needs, and 
—aided by its many constituent bodies, 
scattered throughout the United States— 
it endeavors to bring a knowledge of 
these needs and their amelioration not 
only to the deafened themselves but to 
everyone, so that they may have a bet- 
ter understanding of what a handicap 
deafness is and may help to prevent it.” 

“Prevent it! I did not know deafness 
could be prevented!” exclaimed Helen. 

“Yes, many members of the medical 
profession who have made a special 
study of deafness and its causes now 
claim that much of it can be prevented 
by early treatment. Many cases of deaf- 
ness come as an aftermath of measles 
or scarlet fever. Parents do not realize 
that children should have their ears ex- 
amined after an attack of these or other 
infectious diseases. Only a few weeks 
ago I was asked to go to the hospital to 
visit a little boy, six years old, who had 
just had to submit to a double mastoid 
operation, with consequent loss of prac- 
tically all hearing. His mother told me 
that within a few months he had had 
measles twice, followed by whooping 
cough, and later had complained of his 
ear. She took him to the otologist, who 
ordered him sent to the hospital as an 
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emergency case, and although every. 
thing possible had been done there for 
him the operations could not be avoided, 
Just think of what that child might 


have been saved if the mother had 
known the danger! 
“Deafness is caused in some other 


cases by enlarged tonsils and adenoids, 
or by hardened wax and various other 
things in the ear. We know that usu 
ally a child is not taken to the otologist 
until his parents notice that he has 
some difficulty in understanding them, 
and, I am sorry to say, in many of 
these cases conditions have progressed 
so far that cure is impossible, though 
some of them may be kept from grow- 
ing worse. If these children had been 
given periodic medical examinations, 
either in the schools, at clinics, or by 
private otologists, and these abnormali- 
ties had been removed, they would have 
been able to go through life unhandi- 
capped. But until everyone is_ better 
educated on this subject, the little ones 
will suffer.” 

“T think I was one of those little 
ones,” said Mrs. Farraday. 

Margaret put a comforting hand on 
her arm. “Will you tell me something 
about it?” she asked. 

“Yes; I don’t seem to mind telling 
you. I was about twelve years old when 
my deafness was first discovered, and 
Mother took me at once to the best 
otologist in town, who said that my 
deafness was due to a throat condition. 
He treated me for some time, but he 
could do nothing to stop its progress. 
Of course, Mother was not willing to 
rest on his opinion alone, so I was taken 
to the larger cities for examination, but 
the verdict was always the same. I was 
attending High School then and I think 
I shall never forget the embarrassments 
I suffered on account of my deafness 
and the struggle I had to keep up with 
my class. Fortunately, a natural love of 
books helped me to gain the coveted 
diploma there, but I had to give up all 
thoughts of college.” 








—————— 
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“No child will ever have to go through 
that, Mrs. Farraday,” said Margaret, 
“when people have a better understand- 
ing of the value of speech-reading, as it 
will then be included in the curriculum 
of every public school.” 

“Speech-reading? That’s another thing 
I do not know about,” replied Mrs. Far- 
raday. 

“Sometimes it is called lip-reading,” 
continued Margaret, “and it is the art 
of understanding speech through watch- 
ing the speaker’s face. It is an art, too, 
and it is only through practice of it 
that one becomes proficient. It was first 
taught in this country to aid a deaf 
child in her communication with hearing 
people, and the success in this one case 
led to its use for other deaf children. 
Then some adults who had lost their 
hearing thought it would be helpful to 
them, and in that way the teaching of 
it has spread. In the twenty-five years 
since the first private school was estab- 
lished in the United States, thousands 
of adults have had this training. Natu- 
rally, these adults wished the little hard 
of hearing children to have the same in- 
valuable assistance and through their 
efforts speech-reading instruction is now 
given in the public schools in many 
cities.” 

“Isn’t is rather foolish to use the 
school funds in that way?” asked Helen. 
who had been sitting quietly by. “It 
doesn’t seem to me that the Uittle chil- 
dren are deafened enough to really need 
those lessons, and there are so many 
more important things for which we 
need the money.” 

“There is nothing more important 
than helping a handicapped child,” an- 
swered Margaret. “Money spent in this 
way should never be considered a waste. 
The real waste of school funds lies in 
the ‘repeater’-—the child who has to 
stay more than one year in the same 
grade in order to accomplish anything, 
as so many deafened children do now. 
A child who has lessons in speech-read- 
ing can keep right along with his class 
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and he should have these lessons just as 
soon as he has lost any of his hearing 
power. Many a deafened youngster is 
rated as stupid or inattentive by his 
teacher when the real trouble is that he 
does not hear half she says to him. The 
teachers will bless the day when some- 
thing is done for these children who 
are now such a trial to them. 

“There is another advantage in the 
early education of deafened children, as 
it prevents them from acquiring the self- 
consciousness and super-sensitiveness of 
those who suffer from a realization that 
their deafness often places them in em- 
barrassing situations. I have known some 
older persons who have withdrawn al- 
most completely from normal social re- 
lations on account of this feeling, and 
who lead very lonesome lives.” 

Mrs. Farraday looked guiltily at 
Helen. “I kept up close associations with 
my friends for a long time,” she said, 
turning to Margaret, “but with the nat- 
ural changes in life we drifted apart 
and I was left alone. I have always been 
backward in meeting strangers, and 
though Helen has asked me to join in 
her social activities this winter, I have 
not had the courage to do so. But now 
I shall try to learn speech-reading and 
see if that will help me. Where did you 
say an adult could take lessons?” 

“There are many private schools for 
those who wish to attend them and 
there are also classes, both day and eve- 
ning, in the public schools of the larger 
cities. If you could only see the earnest- 
ness of the men and women who, after 
a day of hard work, attend classes in 
the evening high schools! They grasp 
this opportunity as a shipwrecked sailor 
grasps a lifeline, because they know that 
their deafness is a severe economic handi- 
cap, and they fear the loss of employ- 
ment, with consequent suffering—and 
perhaps poverty—for their families. 
Many of them are doing work which 
they never should have begun on ac- 
count of their deafness, but they had no 
vocational guidance when they first went 
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to work and now—at forty or there- 
abouts—are like men fighting with their 
backs against a wall. We try, of course, 
to do what we can to help them im- 
prove their economic condition, but mid- 
dle age usually finds people well set in 
their habits and oftentimes it is impos- 
sible for them to adapt themselves to 
changes in occupation. But when we get 
in touch with the children we can give 
them the benefit of all the Federation’s 
research work along the lines of suitable 
employment for the deafened and get 
them started right, so that when they 
are older they will never be forced to 
work for just enough to keep body and 
soul together, as so many deafened peo- 
ple are doing now.” 

“T have never given much thought to 
the problems of the deafened,” said 
Helen, “but you talk so interestingly 
about them that I could listen forever.” 

“But I can’t talk forever,” replied 
Margaret, laughingly. “I am on my way 
now to keep an appointment with a 
pupil, so I will just leave these copies 
of the Votta Review with you and in- 
vite you to come with me to the Speech- 
Readers Club next Thursday afternoon. 
I'll call for you at two o'clock.” 


Margaret had no sooner gone than 
Mrs. Farraday and Helen settled them- 
selves to read the magazines she had 
left. They found fascinating fiction and 
delightful poetry, as well as many in- 
spiring stories of people who have over- 
come their deafness and won _ success 
and fame in their chosen professions. 
There were also many special articles 
on educational methods in the various 
State Schools for the Deaf, as well as 
much practice material for use in speech- 
reading classes. Items of interest re- 
garding the special activities of the con- 
stituent bodies of the Federation fur- 
nished food for thought, and Mrs. Far- 
raday and Helen spent so much time 
during the following days in reading 
the magazines from cover to cover that 
they felt they were very well posted on 
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work for the deafened when Margaret 
called on the following Thursday to 
take them to the Speech-Readers Club 
as she had promised. 


But what an awakening they had as 
they entered the Clubrooms! In their 
hearts they had felt that there would 
be a certain strangeness in a club com- 
posed of deafened people, but that 
thought was cast aside the minute they 
crossed the threshold. An ar of charm- 
ing informality prevailed, as groups 
chatted merrily in different parts of the 
room, while waiting for the meeting to 
be called to order. Margaret told her 
guests that this was a social meeting 
to which members were privileged to 
invite their friends, and really there was 
no way in which Mrs. Farraday and 
Helen could distinguish between those 
who were deafened and those who had 
normal hearing, except that occasionally 
one of the former carried a hearing in- 
strument. 


“Why,” asked Mrs. Farraday, “do 
they use hearing instruments if they 
are ‘speech-readers’ ?” 

Margaret smiled. “That is a question 
we are often called upon to answer. 
There are several different reasons. 
The first is that so many people speak 
with such careless enunciation that it is 
practically impossible for even a good 
speech-reader to understand them. You 
would be surprised to see how many 
people speak through lips that are al- 
most closed, as if they were always im- 
parting some important secret. Well, it 
certainly would remain a secret to a 
deafened person if it were not that she 
has the aid of her hearing instrument. 
Then, some persons’ eyes are not strong 
enough for constant speech-reading, and 
it helps them if they can hear even the 
sound of the voice, as it relieves some 
of the nervous strain which always ac- 
companies deafness. It also enables one 
to hear her own voice and to place it 
better. A common criticism about the 
speech of the deafened is that they 
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either speak so low that no one can 
hear them or so loudly that they can be 
heard above everyone. That is because 
many of them hear no sound and are 
not able to judge how much voice they 
should use. Of course, we know that 
one should never use a hearing device 
without first consulting an otologist, as 
in some forms of deafness certain types 
of instruments would do more harm than 
good. ° 

“But I think one of the most impor- 
tant reasons for the use of a hearing 
device is that it makes life a little easier 
for our families and our friends.” 

“What a fund of information you 
have about the deafened!” said Mrs. 
Farraday. “How did you learn so much 
about us?” 

Just at this moment the lights in the 
room were flashed on and off and the 
question went unanswered, as Margaret, 
knowing that it signified that the pro- 
gram was about to begin, busied herself 
finding seats for her guests. For the 
next hour they listened to an enchant- 
ing tale of the beauties of the Orient, 
told by a Club member who had re- 
cently traveled through those countries 
and who exhibited a “memory chain” 
on which were strung miniature souve- 
nirs collected at each stopping place on 
the journey. After the talk was over, 
everyone had an opportunity to view the 
chain more closely and their enthusiastic 
comments showed how intensely inter- 
esting the program had been to them. 

Tea was served, and Mrs. Farraday’s 
shyness vanished as Margaret, moving 
from one group to another, introduced 
her to the members of the club. They 
told her about the club and its work— 
of the meetings, both business and so- 
cial, of the classes held for the practice 
of speech-reading, of the sewing group 
and the “bridge friends,” of the wel- 
fare work ‘n the hospitals, of the sup- 
pers, luncheons, picnics and informal 
parties. She became so interested that 
Margaret left her with her newly found 
friends and wandered off to a cozy cor- 
ner with Helen. 
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As they seated themselves, Helen 
sighed blissfully. 

“Margaret, you are an angel in dis- 
guise! I never expected to see Frances 
with a real smile, but look at her now! 
Instead of facing her visit with dread, 
I feel that it will be a happy one for 
all of us. Henry and I did so wish to 
do something for her, but we did not 
know how to go about it. You have 
shown us the way and now [| think it 
will be smooth sailing.” 

“Kindness is the first thing, Helen,” 
said Margaret. “Kindness in the little 
things—in the homely little things of 
everyday life—will make your sister 
happy. Do not give her the sympathy 
that will weaken her and lead her to 
self-pity, but encourage her in every 
way to help herself. Show your interest 
in our Club and the friends she will 
make here, but help her to understand 
that the Club’s purpose is not to segre- 
gate the deafened but to teach them 
how to live with others and for others. 
Do that for her and be patient while 
she is adjusting herself to her deafness, 
and you will never regret it.” 


“IT promise,” replied Helen. 


After a few moments, they put down 
their teacups and joined Mrs. Farraday. 
“T think we must be going now,” Mar- 
garet said to her, “but tell me, how do 
you like our Club? Do you think you 
would care to come another day?” 


“IT think I shall come many days,” 
responded Mrs. Farraday, happily, “as 
I have just signed an application for 
membership and your president assures 
me that it will not be rejected. But why 
do you say our Club? Is it because you 
are a teacher in the speech-reading 
classes ?” 

“No, it is because I am one of the 
charter members. Didn’t Helen tell you? 
I haven’t heard a voice for fifteen 
years.” 

Their eyes met. 

Mrs. Farraday held out her hand, 
and with trembling lips murmured, “My 
dear! oh, my dear!” 








Diplomatic Deafness 


By Laura Davies Hovr 


F ALL vocations, it would seem, 
() that of a foreign diplomat should 

be most widely shunned by the 
deafened. Surely the intricacies and 
responsibilities of international relation- 
ships would demand the keenest and 
most alert senses as well as the most 
brilliant minds and polished personali- 
ties. Yet for twenty-three vears Jo- 
seph C. Grew has proven that a deaf- 
ened man can succeed even there. In 
fact, he regards his imperfect hearing 
as rather useful at times. It makes it 
possible for him to play for time in 
delicate discussions, just as a foreign 
diplomat sometimes pretends ignorance 
of the language for the same purpose. 
It also functions in the same capacity 
as the “diplomatic illness,” except that 
it postpones the difficult situation for 
seconds instead of for days. 

Mr. Grew is a Bostonian by birth 
and training, a Harvard man, and if 
newspaper reports are to be _ trusted, 
“as polished as a baby grand.” He is 
cultured in manners and_ personality, 


highly trained, and wise in the ways, 


of the world at home and abroad, es- 
pecially abroad. 

Among his acquaintances there is 
considerable uncertainty as to just how 
deaf he is. When talking with news- 
paper reporters and foreign diplomats it 
sometimes seems that he can scarcely 
hear at all. Again when in company 
with intimate friends or some member 
of his family the conversation flows 
along easily in low tones without any 
perceptible difficulty. 

We, who know the nature of deaf- 
ness, of course, realize that this differ- 
ence is not entirely assumed for a pur- 
pose. It is much easier to understand 


those with whom we are accustomed to 
converse, for a number of reasons. We 
are familiar with the voice, the facial 
expression, the speech mbdvements, the 
gestures and the probable subject of 
conversation. More than that, these 
friends favor us by speaking for our 
benefit with clearness of tone and 
enunciation along with naturalness of 
lip movements. They are careful to 
face the light and gain our attention in 
some unobtrusive way before beginning 
to speak. They help us over abrupt 
changes in conversation by clues and 
connecting links, so that almost uncon- 
sciously we can, while in their company, 
forget the handicap and allow others 
to forget it. 

Mr. Grew’s first foreign appointment 
was in 1904, as clerk to the consulate- 
general at Cairo, Egypt. From. this 
position he rose in office and was trans- 
ferred from country to country as ex- 
pediency demanded. In 1906 he was 
in Mexico City, thence he traveled to 
St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, and back 
to Berlin again. He held the difficult 
post of Ambassador to Germany dur- 
ing the siege of note writing between 
the Kaiser and President Wilson and 
the break which followed it. 

When called home he was assigned 
to the State Department at Washington 
for a time, then sent back to Europe as 
Acting Chief of the Division of West- 
ern European Affairs. He attended the 
pre-armistice negotiations at Versailles 
and the Paris Peace Conference which 
followed. After the war he was Am- 
bassador to Denmark and Switzerland, 
and the American representative at the 
Conference on Near Eastern Affairs at 
Lausanne, where he negotiated and 
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signed the treaty with Turkey. He was 
our official representative to the League 
of Nations conferences at Geneva and 
Paris. 

In 1924 he was appointed Under 
Secretary of State at Washington, and 
had his share in paving the way for 
the Kellogg peace pact. The office 
placed on his shoulders the general ad- 
ministration of the Department and the 


Foreign Service. He also had _ the 
chairmanship of the Foreign Service 
Personnel Board and the Board of 


Examiners for the Foreign Service. He 
remained at this post until May, 1928, 
when he was called to another difficult 
taskk—that of reopening’ relationship 
with the government of Turkey upon its 
recognition by the United States in its 
changed form. 

At the international conferences which 
Mr. Grew attends it is impossible for 
him to hear all the discussions. He 
kas surmounted this difficulty by keep- 
ing a secretary beside him, who takes 
rapid notes of all that is said, in such 
a way that Mr. Grew can read them as 
they are written. 

In political circles he is known as a 
career man. That is, he has made 


-scheme_ to 
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diplomacy his life work and not merely 
a stepping stone to other offices or a 
secure opportunities for 
foreign travel. Long association with 
the routine duties which fall to the lot 
of an ambassador have made their per- 
tormance less difficult than they would 
be to a new appointee. 

His chief interests outside his busi- 
ness and his family are music, travel 
and tennis. He is himself an accom- 
plished pianist and claims music as his 
hobby. In conjunction with his inter- 
est in travel he is a life member of the 
National Geographic Society, a Fellow 
of the Royal Geographic Society in 
London, a member of the Harvard 
Travelers’ Club and the Travelers’ Club 
of Paris. In the sport field he belongs 
to tennis clubs in Washington, New 
York and Boston. He is the author 
of “Sport and Travel in the Far East,” 
and from time to time has been a con- 
tributor to magazines. 

He insists that “there are few walks 
of life in which those who are hard of 
hearing in a limited degree need be 
discouraged,” and has abundantly proved 
his assertion by his own achievements. 








experience.—A. S. Garbett. 





FIND that deafness has forced me to develop latent powers to the 

utmost. Though my potential capacity has obviously been dimin- 
ished by deafness, the actual fact is that I am doing a greater variety 
of things today than I ever attempted before going deaf. 
foolish to assert that one is better deafened than not, but to those who 
face it, deafness certainly can bring a greater degree of self realization 
that goes a long way toward making it a bearable and even a valuable 
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Deafness in Plays and Stories 


2. An Old Melodrama 


By Harriet ANDREws MontaGurE 


HE statement to the effect that 
being deaf is not dramatic will 
have to be modified, since no less 
a personage than the author of The 
Road to Ruin found, in deafness, grist 
for his melodramatic mill. The Road 
to Ruin, by the way, is a famous old 
play that enjoyed more than a hundred 
years of reproductions. Its author was 
Thomas Holcroft, and while he did not 
write Deaf and Dumb, which bears his 
name, he was instrumental in taking 
it to England, and there is little doubt 
that his dramatic ability made it the 
great success it was. It was first pro- 
duced at the Drury Lane Theatre in 
1801, and was so popular that it was 
revived in 1826. 


Probably the play appealed to him 
for the reason that it dealt with the 
favorite theme of dramatists, the outcast 
child. Playwrights of all times and al! 
countries have loved the story of the 
child of gentle birth, who, because of 
an unfortunate augury, or of avaricious 
relatives, or some other reason, is ex- 
posed to die, and is rescued to grow up 
and take part in stirring events. There 
are all varieties of the outcast child 
legend — Jupiter, Moses, Qé&dipus, Zal 
of the Persian epic, White Lotus of the 
lovely, tender Japanese story, Romulus 
and Remus, Ion; the list is endless. 
Shakespeare gathered them all up and 
gave them to us again in his “prettiest 
Perdita.” What wonder that Holcroft 
should be inspired with the idea, espe- 
cially since the outcast child was ren- 
dered more poignantly appealing by be- 
ing deaf and dumb? 


Holcroft was a _ peddler’s son, who 
taught himself French and German 
while working as a stable boy at New- 
market. He became a prompter in a 
Dublin theater, and later a_ strolling 
player. He went to Paris and seized 
upon the idea of taking some French 
plays to London. He translated them 
by the laborious method of attending 
performances of them until he had 
learned the lines by heart. He _ pro- 
duced Beaumarchais’ “Mariage de Fi- 
garo” in this fashion at Drury Lane, 
and its immense success led him to 
bring out Deaf and Dumb in 1801. 

The real author of the play was Jean 
Nicolas Bouilly, who at the outbreak 
of the French Revolution held office 
under the new government and had a 
considerable share in the organization 
of primary education. This latter fact 
may have brought about his interest in 
the education of the deaf, for in 1800, 
just after he retired from public life 
to devote himself to literature, he wrote 
a play which he called l’Abbé de l’Epée. 

The brilliant achievements of the great 
French educator were then a matter of 
recent history. Charles Michel, Abbé 
de l’Epée, was born in 1712. Deprived 
of his ecclesiastical functions because of 
suspected interest in Jansenism, he de- 
voted himself to two deaf children that 
a priest, lately dead, had been endeavor- 
ing to instruct. In 1755 he founded a 
school for the deaf, which he supported 
at his own expense until his death, and 
which was succeeded by the Institution 
Nationale des Sourds Muets a Paris, 
founded by the National Assembly in 
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1791, and still the head and center of 
the education of the deaf in France. 

The dramatic aspects of his work of 
giving language to the deaf evidently 
appealed to Bouilly and later to Hol- 
croft. Deaf and Dumb was given a 
distinguished cast. The Kembles, then 
in the height of their fame, appeared 
in it, John Philip Kemble playing the 
part of de I’ Epée, and Charles that of 
St. Alme, which he played again during 
the revival of the play in 1826. Julio, 
the deaf and dumb boy, was played by 
Marie Therese De Camp, who after- 
wards became the wife of Charles Kem- 
ble. There was also in the cast a Mr. 
Barrymore, who may or may not be a 
forbear of the “royal family’ of that 
name. 

Cruikshank attended the play in the 
capacity of illustrator, and made a 
drawing of the climactic scene, and the 
same reviewer who covered the play in 
1801 wrote of it again in 1826. Critics 
of that day were evidently more self- 
effacing than they are now, for he signs 
himself only D——-G. He is grandilo- 
quent in praise of the drama, which 
he says, 

" . exhibits in a striking degree the 
wonders of that art which may be said almost 
to supply the defects of nature, by rendering 
intelligible the wishes, the sentiments, and the 
feelings of those who are deprived of that 


most distinguishing gift of Heaven—the organ 
of speech— 


“To men and angels only given, 
To all the lower world denied. 


“The principal character is the Abbé de 
l’Epée—a name of which France has reason 
to be justly proud—a name that will descend 
to posterity crowned with the brightest hon- 
ours! If to genius, unaccompanied by any 
nobler attribute, we decree imperishable fame, 
what shall we assign to those, who, with the 
most unwearied patience and industry, in the 
face of danger and privation, devote their 
time, their talents, their very existence, to 
ameliorate the condition of the most forlorn, 
and, but for them, the most helpless among 
mankind? Of such illustrious examples of 
humanity, France has to boast in her de 
l'Epée, and England in her Howard. 


In Misery’s darkest cavern known 

Their useful care was ever nigh, 

Where hopeless Anguish pour’d his groan, 
And lonely Want retir’d to die.” 
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The plot, although time worn, is suffi- 
ciently ingenious. Julio, who is born 
deaf, is the sole heir of the house of 
Harancour. He is left under the guar- 
dianship of his uncle, Darlemont, at 
that time a merchant of good repute. 
Darlemont, however, conceives the idea 
of removing his ward. Under pretense 
of taking him to a physician for treat- 
ment, he conducts him to Paris, and 
as soon as they arrive there, commands 
his servant Dupree to abandon Julio 
in the streets. Returning to Harancour, 
Darlemont reports Julio’s death and 
succeeds to the estate. Six years elapse 
and Darlemont has grown haughty and 
ambitious, though never free from a 
guilty conscience. His ambition drives 
him to betroth his amiable son, St. Alme 
to a daughter of the First President, 
in the hope of so consolidating his 
position that nothing may assail it. St. 
Alme, however, is in love with Marianne 
Franval, and refuses to accede to his 
father’s plans. Into the family quarrel 
thus engendered comes the long lost 
Julio, led by the Abbé de lEpée, who 
has been teaching and caring for him 
for years. 

“The towering majesty of Kemble’s figure,” 
says the reviewer, “his fine countenance, the 
deep tones of his voice, gave iull effect to the 
Abbé de l’Epée, and when he stood beside the 
youthful Julio, one of those picturesque con- 
trasts was exhibited, which distinguished the 
Drama of olden times. Like every perform- 
ance of that great master of his art, it threw 
the other characters completely into the shade.” 

St. Alme’s friend, Franval, Mari- 
anne’s brother, is approached by the 
Abbé de lEpée, who tells Franval and 
his mother and sister the story of Julio, 
whom he has called Theodore, and of 
Darlemont’s treachery. They are all the 
more ready to aid the boy, as Darlemont 
has refused to consent to St. Alme’s 
marriage with Marianne. De l’Epée is 
received with great respect. 

Franval: The instructor of the deaf and 
dumb? Madam, sister, you see before you 


one who is an honour to human nature. How 
often have I admired you as the benefactor 
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of mankind, as the dispenser of the most 
valuable gifts of heaven! 


De l'Epée tells them Theodore’s story: 


About eight years ago, a boy, deaf and 
dumb, found in the dead of night on the Pont 
Neuf, was brought to me by an officer of the 
police. From the meanness of his dress, I 
supposed him of poor parents, and undertook 
to educate and provide for him. 

Franval: As I know you have done for 
many others. 

De l’Epée: I soon remarked an uncommon 
intelligence in his eyes; a well-mannered ease 
and assurance in his behavior; and above all, 
a strange and sorrowful surprise in his looks, 
whenever he examined the coarseness of his 
clothing ; in a word, the more I saw, the more 
I was convinced that he had been purposely 
lost in the streets..... Placed among my 
schclars, he profited so well by my lessons, 
that he was, at last, able to converse with me 
by signs, rapid, almost, as thought itself. 
One day, as we were passing the High Court 
of Justice, a judge alighted from his carriage: 
the sight gave Theodore, for so I called him 
—an emotion violent and instant. The tears 
ran down his cheeks in torrents, while he 
explained to me that, when a child, a man, 
who often wore similar robes of purple and 
ermine, had been accustomed to caress and 
take him in his arms. Observe—another 
time, a great funeral passed us in the streets 
—I watched the various changes in colour, 
and learned that he had himself, long ago, 
followed the coffin of the very person by 
whom he had been thus fondly caressed. I 
could not be mistaken. I concluded that he 


was probably the orphan heir of some chief. 


magistrate, purposely turned adrift in a strange 
and populous city—defrauded, robbed, and even 
fortunate to have escaped with life. 


It is very interesting to note how 
the author has seized upon authentic 
characteristics of an untaught deaf 
child, who would be apt to retain a 
vivid memory of the details of such 
events in his life, and to be able to 
reproduce them in convincing panto- 
mime. 


De l’Epée: These strong presumptions re- 
doubled all my hope and zeal. Theodore grew 
every day more and more interesting. He 
confirmed to me many circumstances of his 
story: yet, how proceed on his behalf? He 
had never heard his father’s name, he neither 
knew his family, nor the place of his birth. 
Well, sir—some months ago, as we went 
through the Barriere d’Enfer, observing a 
carriage stomped and examined, the recollec- 
tion suddenly struck him that this was the 
very gate through which he entered Paris, and 
that the chaise, in which he travelled with 
two persons, whom he well remembered, had, 
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in this very spot, been thus visited. I see— 
I see it in your eyes—you anticipate my firm 
conviction that he came from some city in the 
south of France, of which, in all likelihood, 
his father had been the chief magistrate. 

Franval: For heaven’s sake, sir, go on. 

De l’Epée: Finding all my researches in- 
effectual, I resolved, at last, to take my pupil 
with me, and traverse, in person and on foot, 
the whole of the south of France. We em- 
braced each other, invoked the protection of 
Heaven, and set forward. After a journey, 
long, fatiguing, almost hopeless, we, this 
morning—blessed be the divine Providence !— 
arrived at the gates of Toulouse. 


Franval: Good heavens! 

De l’Epée: He knew the place, he seized 
my hand, uttered wild cries of joy, and led 
me quickly, here and there, through various 
quarters of the city. At last, we arrived at 
this square: He stopped—pointed to the man- 
sion opposite your door—shrieked, and sense- 
less dropped into my arms. 

Franval agrees to use his legal train- 
ing to aid Theodore, and Madame 
Franval offers the Abbé the hospitality 
of her home while they are combating 
Darlemont. Darlemont, meanwhile, de- 
terminedly pushes the matter of Saint 
Alme’s marriage, and is exasperated by 
his son’s_ unwillingness. | Moreover, 
Duprée, the servant who abandoned 
Julio, has an attack of conscience, and 
rumors reach them that Julio has re- 
appeared in Toulouse. 

De l’Epée brings Theodore to Fran- 
val’s house, and the most interesting 
scene of the play occurs, as Theodore 
is induced to display the results of the 
painstaking education he has received 
from the Abbé. Theodore is especially 
interested in Franval, who, he has been 
told, will aid him to recover his for- 
tune. “He points to Franval, lays the 
forefinger of his right hand on his 
forehead, and assumes an _ expression 
of genius,” as the stage directions tell 
us, “then darts his arm forward with 
force, grandeur, etc.” 

De l’Epée: Ay! He tells me that he reads 
in your countenance the certainty of triumph- 
ing, and confounding his oppressor. 

Franval: Yes, I have given him my prom- 
ise, and will perform it. 

(Theodore, having touched his lips and ears 


with a look of regret, seizes the hand of 
Franval, holds it to his heart; and, with his 
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other hand, beats quickly and often on the 
bosom of Franval.) 

De l’Epée: Ah! That he could speak his 
gratitude! But by the throbbing of his heart, 
he bids you learn that your goodness to him 
will live there forever. These are his true 
expressions. 

Franval: Are you then so perfectly com- 
prehensible to each other? 

Madam Franval: Are your signs so mi- 
nutely accurate? 


De l’Epée: As speech itself. 
Marianne: And does he understand every- 


thing you desire to express? 

De l’Epée: You shall have proof of it 
this moment. 

(De l’Epée taps Theodore on the shoulder 
to make him observe; rubs his forehead, then 
points to Marianne, and writes a line or two 
with his finger on the palm of his left hand. 
Theodore nods to de 1l’Epée, runs to Franval’s 
table, sits down, snatches up a pen, and shows 
that he is ready to write.) 

De l’Epée: Now, madam, make what in- 
quiry you please of him, he will copy it down 
from my action, and immediately give you 


his reply. He waits for you. 

Marianne (with timidity: I really don’t 
know what to 

Franval: Anything—anything. 


Madam Franval: Ay, child, the first thing 
that comes into your head. 





Marianne (after a moment’s hesitation) : 
In your opinion 
De l’Epée: Speak slowly, and repeat the 


question, as if you were dictating to him 
yourself. 

(Theodore expresses that he attends to de 
l'Epée’s signs.) 

Marianne: In your opinion 

De l’Epée (makes a sign). 

(Theodore writes.) 

Marianne: Who is the greatest genius—— 

De l’Epée (makes a sign). 

(Theodore writes.) 

Marianne: That France has produced? 

De l’Epée (makes a sign.) 

(Theodore writes.) 

De l’Epée (takes the paper from the table 
and shows it to Franval): You see, he has 
written the question distinctly. 

(De l’Epée returns the paper to Theodore, 
who for a moment sits motionless and medi- 
tating. ) 

Mariamf: He seems a little at a loss. 

De l’Epée: I don’t wonder at it—it’s a 
delicate question. 

(Theodore starts from his reverie—looks 
affectionately at de l’Epée—wipes his eye, and 
writes with the utmost rapidity.) 

Franval: Look, look, what fire sparkles in 
his eyes! What animation in every turn! I 
dare promise you this will be the answer of 
a feeling heart and an enlightened mind. 

(Theodore starts up—presents the paper to 
Marianne, and desires her to read it to the 
company. Madam Franval and Franval look 
eagerly over Marianne’s shoulder as she reads 
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—-Theodore runs to de l’Epée and looks at 
him with fond curiosity.) 

Marianne (reads): “In your opinion, who 
is the greatest genius that France has ever 
produced ?” 

Madame F: Ay. 
that ? 

Marianne (reads): “Science would decide 
for Pascal, and Nature say Buffon. Wit and 
Taste present Boileau; and Sentiment pleads 
for Montesquieu; but Genius and Humanity 
cry out for de l’Epée, and him I call the best 
and greatest of all human creatures.” 

(Marianne drops the paper and retires to a 
chair in tears. Theodore throws himself into 
de l’Epée’s arms. Madame Franval . and 
Franval look at each other in astonishment.) 

De 1’Epée (with an emotion which he strives 
to repress): You must excuse him—'tis a 
great mistake; but a very, very pardonable 
one. 

Franval (takes up the paper and examines 
it): I can hardly credit what I see. 

Madam Franval: What do you think of 
this Darlemont now? 

Franval: This decision discovers an extent 
of acquirements, and shows a purity of taste 
that—what study, what pains must it have cost 
you to accomplish such effects. 

De lEpée: To tell you what it has cost 
me were impossible, but the bare thought of 
prompting to the forgetfulness of nature—of 
calling forth the faculties of mind—this one 
persuasion gives strength, courage and per- 
severence to accomplish miracles. Enjoyments, 
I own, there may be more splendid, more 
alluring, but I am sure that, in the wide 
round of our capacities, none will be found 
more true. 


What does he say to 


This was written a hundred and 
thirty years ago, yet there is probably 
not a teacher of the deaf today, who, 
if she really cares for her work, does 
not find in these words an echo of her 
own experience. With all allowances 
for the sentimentality of the time, and 
for some exaggerations of fact—for a 
critic may question whether a sign- 
taught deaf child would have such a 
command of language and ideas—the 
scene is inexpressibly true to life, and 
it reminds one of incidents reported of 
famous deaf children. Helen Keller 
would probably have made some such 
reply to a similar question. 

The story winds onto its climax. 
Darlemont refuses to acknowledge 
Theodore as Julio, and persists in his 
efforts to force St. Alme into a mar- 
riage that will consolidate his tottering 
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fortunes. Theodore’s old nurse and 
other servants of the household recog- 
nize him and finally St. Alme arrives 
on the scene and instantly remembers 
his cousin, whom he has believed dead. 
Darlemont is routed, and in the end 
Julio, restored to his rank, gladly 
blesses the union of St. Alme and 
Marianne. 

Deaf and Dumb evidently made a 
strong appeal to a good many per- 
sons, for attempts to trace its history 
take one to three countries by devious 
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There is no doubt 
that Bouilly was the author, but the 
English acting edition bears Holcroft’s 
name on the title page, and there is, in 
the Volta Bureau library, an English 
edition purporting to be by Benjamin 


ways of plagiarism. 


Thompson. This was published in 1802, 
and is presented as a translation of a 
German play by Augustus Von Kotze- 
bue. However this may be, the play 
is certainly interesting, and is a re- 
markable and convincing presentation 
of deafness in dramatic guise. 





The 
Frtendly 


Corner 


Even as tempest yields to calm, 
So sorrow yields to friendship’s balm; 
The cure for all this world’s distress 
Is found in simple friendliness. 


—John Jarvis Holden. 


RIENDS of Mine: 
F om afternoon last week I 


dropped in to see a friend. The 
day was sultry and I was hot and tired, 
and apparently looked as I felt, for my 
hostess excused herself to prepare a 
cooling drink. In a few minutes she 
returned with two glasses on a tray. 
Little cubes of ice from an iceless re- 
frigerator bobbed around in the amber 
liquid, and frozen in each little cube was 
a spray of mint. The drink was roth- 
ing more or less than lemonade, but 
behold the up-to-date trimmings! 
“That,” thought I, “is what makes up 
the whole of life—old ideas in modern 
clothes.” 


The post rider of yesterday becomes 
the mail pilot of today; the rocking 





stage coach gives way to the steam tra.n 


equipped with library, shower bath, 
lounge, and buffet; the sail boat is 
junked for the steam boat, and that, in 
turn, may give way to the dirigible. Oh, 
we could name hundreds of instances, 
even comparing modern trousseaus with 
those of fifty years ago, but someone 
would be sure to remind me that that 
would involve the question of discard 
more than change. 

Some one wants to know what all 
this has to do with the Friendly Corner 
anyway. Quite a bit! There is the 
deafness of yesterday and the deafness 
of today. Same old thing, you think? 
Not at all! Just see the modern clothes 
in which deafness struts today. What 
an independent gait, almost a swagger, 
our modern companion has! No more 
cushioned armchairs by the fireside for 
her. She goes to church and calmly 
asks for the church ear phone; she car- 
ries a neat little black box when she 
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goes shopping and nonchalantly slips out 
an earpiece to help her get the correct 
shade of sun tan and the price thereof ; 
she goes to the erstwhile movie and 
finds a talkie, so she tells the producer 
in no uncertain tones what she thinks 
of it. We like her spirit. 

If Deafness has improved so much 
today, what will she be like tomorrow? 
Day after tomorrow she may be dead 
(a short life and a merry one to her!) 
but we shall still have her tomorrow. 
What will Deafness be like tomorrow? 
For one thing, when her first name is 
not Total she is going to use her hear- 
ing to better advantage. Yes, Deafness 
will use her hearing. That will doubt- 
less be the big improvement, and per- 
haps there will be no Totals at all. 

Now let us drop our figure of speech 
and get down to business for a while. 
We have talked a great deal about eye- 
mindedness, but we have not exhausted 
the subject by any means. There are 
hundreds of us who have not yet learned 
to take in with the eye the wonderful 
things which kindle the imagination and 
satisfy the heart just as much as sounds 
ever could. We live in a world which 
radiates eye messages, yet we still sigh 
for the ear messages. We must be- 
come more and more eye-minded, but in 
so doing let us also be ear-minded as 
much as possible. 

The French and English have, per- 
haps, spent more time and thought on 
re-education of the hearing than we 
Americans have. I wonder how many 
of you remember about a French book 
which was briefly reviewed in the 
February, 1926, Votra Review. The 
author, M. Lauer, thinks that we 
grown-ups should go to school and 
learn to hear, just as little deaf children 
who have some remnants of hearing are 
taught to understand sound; only in our 
case it would be re-education, instead 
of first-hand learning as with the chil- 
dren. In other words, we have forgot- 
ten our a-b-c’s, we have forgotten how 
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Our hearing has taken a va- 
cation. M. Lauer cautions us not to 
let our minds do the same. Moreover, 
he says we can recall some of that 
truant hearing. If it has gone a long, 
long way off our instructor begins with 
single notes on the accordion or piano. 


to listen. 


' After we learn to hear those he goes 


on to compound and complex tones. 
Then we get into the upper grades at 
school and begin to learn to hear speech. 
Some of our American doctors think 
this French theory sounds reasonable, 
but just how it would work out in 
actual practice we do not know for 
certain. 


Over in England some of these meth- 
ods are being tried out with deafened 
children in the public schools. A friend 
of mine, who is rather hard of hearing, 
was in London a few years ago and a 
teacher said to her, “Oh, if you would 
only take regular lessons in learning to 
hear you could increase your range so 
much! I know it can be done because 
I have helped hard of hearing children 
do it.” 

Perhaps we are letting opportunities 
slip through our fingers. Radio has 
helped some persons to better hearing, 
it seems. Every once in a while some 
one writes about his experience with 
music on the air. All tell the same 
story, that at first they could not hear 
well, but after long continued trials the 
sounds began to come clearer and 
clearer. Apparently this is the same 
kind of re-education that the French 
and English have told us about, but 
acquired in a comfortable chair with a 
couple of ear pieces held on by a head 
band. Some radio fans seem to think 
this improved hearing ability may result 
in a cure. That would be graduating 
from a primary school with a Ph. D. 
degree. It isn’t done, not even in the 
best families ! 

I wish that some of you who have 
tried radio, the Radio Vibra-Tone, or 
any other method of re-education, would 
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write and tell me what results you have 
obtained. Perhaps some of you have 
learned to hear better by using regular 
hearing aids. Not that your deafness 
has decreased, but that you have used to 
better advantage what hearing remains. 
Once I let a deafened friend try my 
ear phone. She could hear sounds but 
could not interpret them. [| am _ sure 
that all she needed to enable her to use 
the device was re-education, but she pre- 
ferred her pad and pencil. 


Little sounds bring forgotten pleas- 
ures! Just yesterday I happened into 
the kitchen when the percolator was 
throwing a golden-brown stream against 
the glass top. I had on an ear phone. 
“Oh, I can hear it perc!”’ I exclaimed. 
It was a long-forgotten melody. Some- 
times when we are picnicking I strap on 
the ear phone and go down by the creek 
to hear the water lap against the stones. 
Those of us who can hear should never 
lose an opportunity to do so. 


Some of you who have adopted for life 
the Miss Deafness whose first name is 
Total may be thinking that the Friendly 
Corner is very exclusive today. Not at 
all. I shall refer you to one of the 
deaf, white-haired members of the C. C., 
who says that she has been happiest 
since adopting Total Deafness, for at 
that time she simply gave up the strug- 
gle. Personally, I don’t mind any kind 
of struggle if I feel that I am coming 
out victorious; in fact, I relish it. 


Sometimes we struggle in vain, com- 
bating deafness with weapons we know 
nothing about. There is always some- 
thing new on the market. Just now it 
is the Vibraphone manufactured at St. 
Louis, Mo. People have written to me 
asking for information, and the office 
force at the Volta Bureau say that 
scarcely a day goes by without bringing 
at least one inquiry as to the merits of 
this widely advertised device. As usual, 
the question has been referred to the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Dr. Arthur 
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J. Cramp has this to say about the in- 
vention: 

The Vibraphone is said to be the inven- 
tion of one Charles Fensky, who a few 
years ago was selling what he called the 
“Audiphone.” Certain claims were made for 
the Audiphone, to the effect that the device 
had radioactivity. Examination of the de- 
vice disclosed the fact that it had no radio- 
activity. The name of the Audiphone was 
later changed to “Radium Ear,” although, 
under the newer name, the product was still 
without any therapeutic effect, so far as 
radioactivity is concerned. 

The present device (the Vibraphone) is 
put out by the Vibraphone Company. that 
is registered in Missouri under the Fictitious 
Names Act. Apparently, the most active 
man in the Vibraphone Company is a Mr. 
Schiele, to whom Fensky disposed of the 
selling rights of his device. Mr. Schiele is 
an advertising man. 

The Vibraphone seems to be a very simple 
and inexpensive device, that is sold at $15 a 
pair. There is a so-called refund arrange- 
ment, whereby the purchaser may, after 
trying out the device for ‘a certain period 
of time, return it to the Vibraphone Com- 
pany, with the statement that it is of no 
benefit, and the company will return one- 
half of the purchase price. As it seems 
probable that these devices should not cost 
more than a few cents to manufacture, the 
refund scheme is largely mythical. 


If we had a testimonial meeting and 
related our experiences with deafness 
cures we should find that a good many 
schemes were “largely mythical.” Yet 
how reticent we are about confessing 
that we have been duped. The Friendly 
Corner would be a fine place for some 
open confessions. We need not plan a 
campaign to put all the quacks out of 
business, though we should like well 
enough to do that; but we could assem- 
ble some useful information for Votta 
Review readers. I propose to make 
the start by confessing where some of 
my money went. 

After being told by the best specialists 
possible that there was no cure for my 
deafness, I still persisted in seeking re- 
lief. First I tried “finger surgery”— 
results nil; next chiropractic, results. 
ditto. Then I “fell” for a newspaper ad- 
vertisement, a sure-cure for catarrh and 
deafness. I don’t remember the name 
of the remedy—some simple, harmless 
concoction that could be secured at any 
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drug store. I would have received more 
pleasure and just as much benefit from 
a dish of ice cream; but along with the 
medicine I seemed to imbibe a little 
wisdom, for it was my last determined 
effort to find a cure. 

Havelock Ellis says that in philosophy 
it is not the attainment of the goal that 
matters but the things that are met by 
the way. That could well apply to our 
Friendly Corner philosophy. We have 
talked over a good many things in this 
department. We have traveled along 
the deafness road and compared expe- 
riences. We have talked about our 
bread-and-butter jobs, about the advis- 
ability of establishing summer camps 
for the hard of hearing, about homes 
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for the aged deafened, about deafness 
in literature, and about a good many 
other things. We have not established 
an employment. bureau, or started a 
camp, or built a home; but we have 
found in our discussions a good many 
things worth considering. Why not 
compare experiences along the line of 
cures? We may not put the quacks out 
of business, but we may find other 
things by the way. We may help some 
of the novices in deafness. I have made 
my open confession—let us hear yours. 

Next month I will tell you all about 
the C. C. luncheon and the Friendly Cor- 
ner at the Cleveland Conference. 

Warmly yours, 
THE Frienpiy Lapy. 





What This Country Needs Is More 
Deafened Aldermen ! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


been long, very long, and not 

very interesting to a little girl in 
one of the top pews. Finally she could 
restrain herself no longer. “Mummy,” 
she asked in a somewhat irritated and 
quite audible whisper, “if the church 
caught fire, would he stop then?” 

My church has not caught fire—yet. 
While there is still time, I feel that I 
should make an effort to clear up a 
slight misunderstanding that seems to 
have resulted from my remarks about 
the predicament of the hearing folks. 
I did not mean to imply that their case 
is hopeless. No true Pollyanna ever be- 
lieves that any situation is absolutely 
hopeless; though it is true that there 
have been times when I wondered if the 
handicap of the hearing was not the ex- 
ception to prove the rule. At such 
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times, however, there usually comes a 
ray of light. 

The present ray is in the form of a 
newspaper clipping which tells of the 
enactment of an anti-noise bill for 
Havana, sometimes referred to as the 
noisiest city in the world. The situa- 
tion was taken in hand by Alderman 
Juan Borrell, who in an address before 
the council strongly complained of the 
constant street racket and what he 
termed the “eternal noise marathon.” 
The bill was put through, “but it was 
not until the measure was adopted,” 
says the clipping, “that some one re- 
called that Borrell is so deaf that he 
does not even hear the nightly nine 
o’clock cannon fire at old Cabanas 
Fortress.” 

The good that has resulted from Al- 
derman Borrell’s act tempts me to place 
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on record data which I have withheld 
on the assumption that enough was suf- 
ficient. I do not believe that it is. If 
the situation is to be remedied, the evil 
must be pointed out so vividly that every 
one will realize that it is an evil. There 
are not enough deafened aldermen to 
handle the situation and hearing assist- 
ants must be coaxed into the arena. 

For the benefit of potential assistants 
who may be holding off thinking that 
the situation is really not serious at all, 
I shall quote from a Boston, yes, Boston 

-newspaper on the subject of city 
noises. “There are hawkers,” it says, 
“who have voices that would make the 
loudest Claxon horn blush with shame 
at its inefficiency, and newsboys and 
icemen and ragmen and a whole cate- 
gory who cut loose at all hours. There 
are areas where the Comanche yell of 
the hawker easily reaches a_ thousand 
people. I can demonstrate this any day 
by showing those interested what takes 
place every day except Sunday, when 
noise is confined to newsboys and loud 
speakers. If this thing continues to 
grow worse, as it is now growing worse, 
how long is it going to be till people 
will be moving out of the city to get 
a little peace? It is not the sensitive 
people who are discussing this now; it 
is people of all kinds. A _hell-let-loose 
city, as Boston is rapidly becoming, is 
not going to profit from such condi- 
tions.” 

I ask you—isn’t this truly pathetic, 
distressing? Are there no deafened al- 
dermen in Boston? And if the writer 
just quoted thinks that Boston—peace- 
ful, quiet, sedate Boston—is a—well, that 
sort of let-loose city—what would he 
think if he had to live in—but perhaps 
I'd better not be too specific. Of course, 
it is really none of my business anyway 
but I just can’t adopt the indifferent 
attitude of the tenant who had a note 
from his landlord, reading: “Dear Sir: 
I regret to inform you that my rent is 
much overdue. Will you please forward 
me a check?” Back went the prompt 
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reply: “Dear Sir: I see no reason why 
I should pay your rent. I can’t pay my 
own.” No, I can’t remain indifferent, 
especially in view of such testimony— 
from Boston where the thoughts of the 
inhabitants are concentrated on serious 
things and where outside distractions 
naturally are not so destructive as in 
other cities. 

In this connection I am reminded that 
some months ago |] wrote to a friend 
about the beauty of the trip up the Hud- 
son River from New York City to 
Albany. She replied that it was a love- 
ly trip, but that I had seen it under very 
favorable conditions, being totally deaf- 
ened. And she illustrated her meaning 
by enclosing a clipping: “ ... take a 
Hudson River boat. And, for show of 
natural beauty I know of nothing love- 
lier than the Hudson shores in mid- 
July and August, when the greenest of 
hills curve gracefully down to the 
water’s edge... . Yet... every form 
of ear torture known to civilized or 
uncivilized man must be suffered in 
order to look upon the luxurious beauty 
of a Hudson shore line. One must be 
prepared for a savage mixture of uku- 
leles, banjo-guitars, harmonicas, nose-o- 
phones, accordions, none-too-close-har- 
mony hummers, shrieking babies, rau- 
cous girlies, frantic mammas_ pursuing 
their young, and such other discordant 
tones as are supplied by quarreling: 
sweeties, be-ginned collegiates, and imi- 
tators of the Ten Alpine Yodelers.” 

I see no reason to doubt such testi- 
mony as this, though I am unable to 
confirm it with my own ears, and the 
puzzling thing to me is that hearing is 
still regarded as an asset rather than a 
liability. Perhaps one just gets hard- 
ened to things. Two women were 
watching a lion at the zoo as it paced 
restlessly up and down its cage, occa- 
sionally letting out an angry roar. 
“Gracious!”” exclaimed one of the 
women, “I wouldn’t like to be in the 
cage with that brute, would you?” The 
other woman smiled knowingly “Oh, 
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I don’t think I’d mind it much now,” 
she said. “I’ve been living in the house 
with my husband who has been home 
for a week with the flu.” 

Even when sounds are not particularly 
unpleasant, hearing has its pitfalls of 
misunderstanding. One would think the 
faculty would be dreaded as the source 
of so many embarrassments, the cause 
of so many blows to one’s self-conceit. 
It—but a gentleman went into his 
neighborhood grocery store one morning 
early and found no one there but the 
proprietor, who was using the telephone. 
The customer, who could not help but 
hear the conversation, was rather tickled 
at the readiness with which he sensed 
the whole thing merely from hearing 
one side of it. That is, he did until— 
well, this was the conversation that he 
heard : 

“Hello!” said the groceryman. “Yes. 
Is that you, Maisie? Yes, this is Jack. 
Have I heard the news? No. What? 
Mrs. Murphy? Well, well. At five 
o'clock this morning. Oh, tell her I 
am glad to hear she is doing well. 
What’s that? Two of ’em! Well, 
well—” he hung up the telephone and 
turned toward the smiling customer. 
“What do you know about that?” he 
demanded. “Mrs. Murphy smashed two 
of her fingers in the door this morning 
and fainted dead away.” 

But I was speaking of noise. In an 
old copy of The Forum | found an 
essay on sleep. This is what the author, 
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Dr. D. F. Fraser-Harris, had to say 
under the heading “The Agony of 
Noise”: “As night draws on, the extra- 
heavy truck delivery increases in weight 
and volume. Vast furniture vans, rush- 
ing to and from the country, boom 
along the streets . . . steam engines of 
crude construction, dragging cars of 
cruder, rumble along . . . railway whis- 
tles shriek, steamer sirens yell until one 
wonders whether these inanimate ob- 
jects have suddenly come to life and are 
recording their very horror of it. 

“... But night advances and the 
lower creation takes up the symphony. 
In the ‘silent’ country the dogs bark 
with alternate insistence and in the city 
the cats fight . . . Toward early morning 
factory whistles shout their peremptory 
summons and if cocks have not crowed 
it is because just here there are none 
to do so....” The paragraph might 
just as well have been headed “The 
Blessings of Deafness” as “The Agony 
of Noise.” 

However, I am not at present bent on 
extolling the advantages of deafness— 
that would merely be painting the lily 
and gilding the butterfly. What I would 
like to do is to make clear the gravity 
of the situation in which hearing folks 
are placed in this modern age. “Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels and have not clarity, I am 
become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal.” What the world needs is more 
deafened aldermen—that is the thing I 
wish to emphasize. 





Are You Really Healthy? 


whom a medical examination failed to reveal any physical defects, a healthy person, 


I WOULD not consider a person who had never had a sick day in his life, and in 


unless that person, both enjoyed living and made some useful contribution to the lives 
of others. On the other hand, these sunny invalids whom we sometimes, but rarely, 
see, who always appear to be happy and to spend their lives in useful activities, cannot, 
of course, be called healthy when we see their poor bodies and know of the sufferings they 
endure. Granted that this definition is ideal, and that judged by it there are not so many 
really healthy persons in the world, isn’t that after all the goal we are striving for, a 
world of happy and useful people who are that way because they have sound minds in 
sound bodies? —H. S. Cumming, Surgeon-General, U. S. Public Health Service. 







































Lockouts 





By KatTHiEeN M. Hemper 


HE dictionary defines a lockout as 

“the closing of a workshop by 

the employer, usually with the 
idea of bringing the workmen to terms.” 
In the work-a-day world this is a pretty 
serious situation, but in my own world 
it has been more or less of a_ joke, 
whether on me or the victims I leave 
you to judge. The most amusing part 
of it is that many of my lockouts have 
caused far more embarrassment to 
others than to me. 

You must know, to begin with, that 
I am hard of hearing; for all practical 
purposes I might as well be totally deaf- 
ened. It has been my good fortune 
to be forced to associate constantly 
with people of normal hearing. Even 
though I cannot always understand 
them, neither can they understand some 
of the utterly impossible situations in 
which my deafness has placed me, and 
this to my mind equalizes conditions to 
some extent. 

Heaven pity the parents of a deaf- 
ened child! I well remember the first 
experience I gave my _ father and 
mother. They had gone out of town 
for the evening, and a friend was to 
stay with me over night, but for some 
reason she changed her mind at the 
last moment and I was alone. I had 
the impression that my parents had 
taken the latch key with them, as they 
always did, so I locked things up snug 
and tight and went to bed. You prob- 
ably know what the sleep of the deaf- 
ened is like! 

After I had been asleep for what 
seemed a long, long time, I suddenly 
awoke. I sat up in bed, amazed to see 
a man at my window tugging desper- 
ately at the screen. Only partially 
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awake, I wondered how he had _ ever 
got on the roof of the porch; and if 
he was a burglar, why he should be 
wearing a heavy fur coat. I had not 
the slightest feeling of fear; it all 
seemed so interesting and amusing. 
Then I must have become wide awake, 
for I realized in a flash that it was 
my father trying to get in. They had 
forgotten to take the key after all! 
Stifling my laughter as much as _pos- 
sible, I called to him that I would run 
down and open the door for him and 
my mother. They told me in mourn- 
ful accents (at least the accents looked 
mournful) that they had knocked for 
hours, that they had probably succeed- 
ed in rousing every one in the neighbor- 
hood but me. 


That was the beginning. I soon be- 
came an expert in lockouts. Just a 


few weeks later I became the talk of 
the town. I had promised to help the 
Superintendent of Instruction get out 
a large number of packages. She was 
away ior the day and a friend of mine 
‘agreed to help at the office. I went 
down early in the morning, stepped in 
blithely and closed the door. How was 
I to know it had a spring lock? When 
my friend arrived she tried to get in, 
but was unable to attract my attention. 
I was so interested in what I was do- 
ing that I was not aware anything was 
happening until I suddenly glanced up. 
The door was wide open and a crowd 
of people were staring at me in the 
most astonished manner. ‘What has 
happened?” I asked. “What has hap- 
pened indeed?” they exclaimed in mock 
astonishment. “Don’t you know that 
for over one hour we have been trying 
to get into this room?” In fact, if one 
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is to credit their account of it, they 
had almost knocked the door down. 
The telephone, at my very elbow, had 
been kept ringing incessantly, and they 
told me that they all had shouted them- 
selves hoarse. That was not all. Every 
man who had entered the building had 
been held up and his keyring confiscated 
in hopes that a key to fit the lock would 
be found. Finally their patience had 
been rewarded, and the door opened. 
It was a long time before they let me 
forget it. 

That happened in the small town in 
which I live, but it was an entirely 
different story when I locked myself in 
and my parents out of our apartment 
in a large city hotel. They had gone 
out for the afternoon, and my almost 
total deafness was so recent that my 
mother worried over me continually and 
made me promise to lock the door be- 
cause I was staying alone to read. I 
told her that she couldn’t make me hear 
when she got back, but she was certain 
that she could (how optimistic are the 
hearing!) and so to please her, I locked 
the door. You can imagine the result. 
On their return they tried every known 
way of making me hear, and _ failed. 
The bell boys, the elevator boys, day 
clerk and manager combined forces in 
an attempt to do it, but finally gave up 
in despair. I must have created a sen- 
sation. Our apartment was on the sec- 
ond floor, facing a pretty garden in the 
rear; some one had the brilliant idea 
of tapping on the window with a long 
pole. Fortunately I was sitting there 
reading and happened to look out. Can 
you imagine running the gauntlet that 
night, between grinning elevator boys 
and sniggering bell hops? Even the 
desk clerk smiled and commented. I 
suppose a more sensitive soul would 
have checked out the next morning after 
having caused such a commotion. 

And then there was the time I cap- 
tured a perfectly strange man in a Ford, 
commandeering his car under the im- 
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pression that it was a taxi. In small 
towns we do not have the familiar yel- 
low and checker cabs, and Fords are 
generally used for this purpose. I had 
been on a short railway journey, and 
on arriving at the station I found that 
I should have to go to the next town 
in a taxi. I am a very poor lip-reader, 
and when I asked the garage man about 
the car I was to go in, I bluffed pretty 
badly, I must admit. Just then a man 
drove up in a Ford, there was some con- 
versation, and I saw the name of my 
destination mentioned, so without more 
ado I climbed in, telling him I was 
ready. He sat in the front seat and I 
in the back, and off we drove. When 
we were just about out of the town 
limits he turned around and said some- 
thing that I did not understand, patting 
the seat beside him most invitingly. | 
knew that he was asking me to change 
my seat, but I declined, saying that I 
was quite comfortable where I was. 
Then he stopped the car and repeated 
his invitation. I was not exactly scared, 
but I clutched my trusty umbrella a 
little tighter, and assuming a_ very 
spinsterish expression and my firmest 
tone, I sternly told him to drive on. 
So he drove on, and eventually we 
reached our destination. It was but 
two miles, and as we entered town I 
asked him to drive to the home of my 
aunt, giving him her name. I had a 
queer feeling that all was not exactly 
as it should be, and when he said, “I 
am a stranger here and do not know 
where to go; this is the first time I’ve 
ever been here,” I knew that my pre- 
monitions had been correct. 


“But,” I exclaimed, “aren’t you the 
taxi man?” He said, “No.” I was 
quite stunned for a moment and then 
burst out laughing. I told him how the 
mistake had occurred and asked him 
ever so nicely to take the regular fare, 
even if he wasn’t the taxi man. At first 
he declined, but when I told him it 
would make me feel much better, he 
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took it quite graciously, but I noticed 
a wide grin of amusement as he drove 
away. 

I'm getting used to it now; it is 
and I suppose it 


always happening 
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always will. I seem to have a genius 
for getting into scrapes. Adventures 
flock to me...and who doesn’t love 
adventures! There are times when | 
feel very sorry for my hearing friend: 
they seem to lead such hum-drum lives, 





Mrs. Annetta T. Mills 


EADERS of the Votta Review, 
R who for years have been follow- 

ing the progress of schools for 
the deaf in China, will learn with deep 
regret of the passing of the founder of 
this splendid work. Mrs. Annetta T. 
Mills died on April 19, 1929, at the 
home of her son in Chicago, following 
a brief illness. 

A short time before her death she 
gave an entertaining account of her 
years of labor in the Orient before the 
Woman’s Society of Kenwood Church. 
No one can describe better than she the 
attitude of the Chinese toward deafness. 
She said: 

“IT went to China in the autumn of 
1884. Mr. Mills was an ordained evan- 
gelistic missionary under the Presby- 
terian Board. Among all the different 
lines of work carried on in connection 
with our mission, nothing was being done 
for deaf children. Both Mr. Mills and 
I were deeply interested in the deaf— 
he, due to the deafness of a son, I to 
the deafness of a brother, for whose 
sake I had become a teacher of the deaf 
at a school in Rochester, N. Y. Natu- 
rally, I wanted to do something for the 
deaf in China. The Chinese did not 
know that those deaf from birth or in- 
fancy could be taught. They considered 
them possessed of an evil spirit. When 
I opened my school they laughed at the 
idea of teaching the deaf to read or 
write and speak, but later, after the 
pupils had learned a little, a Chinese 
pastor said, “They say the ape of 
miracles is past, but I have seen my 
first miracle—a deaf boy speak.” 


Before undertaking the task of teach- 
ing speech to little yellow-skinned boys 
and girls it was, of course, necessary 
to learn their language. Two years 
were spent at this arduous task, a 
Chinese teacher giving Mrs. Mills daily 
instruction in the idioms, rules, and ex- 
pressions of that strange, unwieldy lan- 


guage. But at last it was learned and 
Mrs. Mills was ready to greet her 


young pupils. The language and speech 
work were based on Visible Speech, that 
wonderful system devised by Alexander 
Melville Bell, and adaptable to any 
language. 

The first pupil was the son of an 
elder in one of her husband’s country 
churches. In order to persuade him to 
send his son to school it was necessary 
to pay the father a small sum of mone. 
that he might hire someone to take the 
boy’s place on the farm. Now parents 
pay part of the fees, sometimes all, and 
even the hitherto neglected deaf girls 
are considered worthy of the charge. 


As a result of Mrs. Mills’ years of 
work, the Chefoo School for the deaf 
is now training teachers for other 
provinces, in addition to the regular 
teaching of deaf boys and girls. Three 
other provinces have established schools 
similar to the mother school. 


Thus the work, begun over forty 
years ago by Mrs. Mills, grows and ex- 
tends its influence, but thousands of 
Chinese children still live in an im 
penetrable silence, waiting for other 
great-hearted humanitarians to “cast out 
the evil spirit of deafness.” 
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Three Articles for Teachers 


from 


Various Schools for the Deaf 














Our Big, Birthday Party 


A Social Event Which Proved A Delightful Basis for 
Silent Reading and “Live” Arithmetic 


By Sister Marie ANTONIA 


bration for the seventeenth anni- 

versary of our school. I sug- 
gested that we note the day with a 
general birthday party in the school 
dining room and invited the teachers to 
help plan it. Accordingly, we all, teach- 
ers and children, formed twelve groups ; 
all whose birthdays occurred in the 
same month banded together. Each 
group had its own table and, working 
together secretly, devised costumes, 
table decorations, and favors sugges- 
tive of its natal month. The results 
surprised us all. January’s icicled chil- 
dren wished all “A Happy New Year”, 
and dainty wishbones dangled from 
their table. February’s, with cherry 
trees and hatchets, flaunted the coun- 
try’s colors, and mounted Washington 
and Lincoln to remind us of the people 
February gave the world. March had 
Irish Day with plenty of green and 
shamrock; lads and colleens smiled 
above their green. April’s rainbow 
spanned her table, and April’s_ chil- 
dren hid beneath colorful parasols. 
May’s jonquil and johnny - jump - up 
boys, and dogwood and cherry-blossom 
girls sat about their table May-pole. 


[" year, we had an unusual cele- 


June had its bride and groom with all 
the attendants; its wedding cake and 
ring and its roses. July celebrated The 
Fourth; balloons floated above the 
table, flags waved, and harmless fire- 
crackers shot off. August, vacation 
and time for sports, displayed balls, 
jumping rope, tennis balls and rackets, 
and “Lindy” airplanes. September’s 
group. rang the school bell; her chil- 
dren answered with books and slates, 
pads and pencils. October’s table, bright 
with autumn leaves and acorns, with 
owls, witches, and cats, was grouped 
about by hallowe’en.clowns, ghosts, and 
gypsies. November’s pilgrims and In- 
dians_ celebrated Thanksgiving Day 
with lots of corn. December brought 
Christmas with its jingle bells, chim- 
neys, Santa and Christmas tree. 

And the luncheon! Sandwiches, 
salads, fruits, nuts, ice cream, and pop 
heaped up the table and kept us busy 
for about two hours; the while from 
time to time each table sent a little 
representative to address us from an 
improvised stage. March’s lads and 
colleens danced the Irish Lilt. May’s 
flowers daintily wound and unwound 
their pretty May-pole, and October’s 
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masqueraders somersaulted. Before the 
end, our tiniest tot blew out the seven- 
teen candles on our great school birth- 
day cake, and each one of us got a 
piece. When all were satisfied with 
food and fun, January led in a grand 
march and each month in place, fol- 
lowed to the recreation hall. Every- 
one declared it was the grandest party 
we had ever had. 


In June, a teacher presented the fol- 
lowing test to the Third Intermediate 
Class: 

Read carefully. 
the blanks. 

De Paul’s big Birthday Party was 
held in the pupils’ dining room on May 
6, 1928. 58 boys and 64 girls, seven- 
teen of our own Sisters, and Sister Con- 
stantia and Sister Margaret from the 
Buffalo School for the Deaf were at 
the party. Mrs. Catherine, Nora, Mary 
Z., Frank W., Francis S., and little 
Mary Agnes were also at the party. 
We had a wonderful time and a most 
delicious luncheon—sandwiches, pickles, 
radishes, fruit salad, ice cream, cake 
and candy, pop, and a very large birth- 
day cake for the seventeenth anniver- 
sary of our school. The cake had seven- 
teen candles on it. ; 

The children, Sisters, and all the 
guests were grouped according to the 
month in which each was born. May 
had the greatest number at its table and 
October had the least number. All the 
table decorations were beautiful and the 
children looked beautiful, too, in their 
costumes. 

The girls helped to get everything 
ready for the party. They made two 
double sandwiches for each one. They 
helped Sister to bake enough cookies 
so that everyone would have three. 
About three radishes and two pickles 
were served on lettuce at each place. 
The girls put two plates of cookies on 
each table, and they poured the pop 
into the glasses. A half-pint bottle filled 
each glass. Some of the children liked 
the pop and drank more than one glass- 


Put your answers in 
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ful. Sister bought brick ice cream, 
They were quart bricks. Each brick 
was cut into five pieces and each one 
got one piece. I forgot to say there 
was a dish of mayonnaise on each table. 
With all these and the fruit salad and 
the favors and the decorations, each 
table looked very full. 


We were ready to begin at two 
o’clock, but Father Coakley came and 
when he saw the tables, he told Sister 
Marie Antonia that he would telephone 
for a man to come and take pictures. 
We waited and waited. The man did 
not come until four o’clock. Then he 
took the pictures and at five o’clock we 
began the party. One child from each 
table made a speech. Sister Constantia 
played different music for each month. 
Near the end of the party, the candles 
on the big cake were lighted and little 
Mary Agnes tried to blow them all out 
at once. She could blow out only 
three, then Betty McGrath blew out the 
rest. Then everyore got a piece of the 
big birthday cake. At seven-thirty, 
after the party, we had a grand march 
to the auditorium. Everyone was hap- 
py because we had a very wonderful 
time. It was the grandest party we 
ever had. 

I. (a) How many were at the par- 
5, | Se (b) How many sandwiches 
did the girls make ?........ (c) How many 
pickles did each get?........ (d) How 
many dishes of mayonnaise were put 
on the tables ?........ 

II. There were fifteen at the May 
table. There were only five at the 
October table. (a) How many were at 


both these tables ?........ (b) How many 
more were at the May table than at the 
October table ?........ (c) Everyone at 


the May table drank two glasses of 
pop. How many pints of pop did they 
WGP ins. (d) How many cakes were 
put on the May table?........ Each rib- 
bon streamer from the May-pole was 
five yards long. There was a streamer 
to each one’s place. (e) How many 
yards of ribbon did Sister buy ?........ 
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III. (a) How many speeches were 
made ?........ (b) How many pieces of 
ice cream were served in the whole 
dining room ?........ (c) How many can- 
dles did Betty blow out?........ (d) Into 
how many pieces was the large birth- 
day cake CFs 

IV. The photographer took a_pic- 
ture of the dining room, a picture of 
each month, and five more pictures of 
the children out on the play grounds. 
How many pictures did he take?........ 

V. Each balloon above the July 
table cost 5 cents. Each flag cost 5 
cents and each whistle cost 3 cents. 
(a) How much did the balloons cost? 
oe. (b) How much did the flags 
and the whistles cost?........ (c) How 
much did all cost ?........ July had twelve 
at their table. 

VI. April’s table had ten. (a) How 
many quarts of ice cream did they 
need ?........ (b) How many pints ?........ 

VII. (a) How many hours did we 
wait for the man to take our pictures? 
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ev) we (b) How many hours were we at 
the party in the dining room?........ 


VIII. Sister bought candy to fill the 
little favors at each place. January, 
December, November, May and March 
needed three pounds each. October need- 
ed one pound. The other tables each 
needed two pounds. (a) How many 
pounds of candy did Sister buy?........ 
(b) How much did she pay for all 
the candy’?........ Each pound cost 38 
cents. 


IX. April cut three-inch strips of 
colored crepe paper to make the rain- 
bow. The crepe paper was eighteen 
inches wide. They used eight bolts of 
paper. (a) How many strips did they 
cut from each bolt?........ (b) How 
many strips did they use?........ 

X. Fourteen had birthdays in March. 
They formed partners to dance the 
Irish Lilt. The teacher who belonged 
to the March table directed the dance. 
This left one without a partner. How 
many pairs danced ’?........ 





“Seat Work’ 


FoREWORD: 


’ Suggestions 


This set of suggestions, many of which will doubtless be seized eagerly by 


teachers and perhaps also by parents, unfortunately was not signed, and the letter which 
accompanied it was filed. Consequently, the author cannot be identified. Will she please let 


us know her name ?—Editor. 


are frequent occasions when some 

of the children must be busy with 
independent and individual work. The 
occasions should be utilized for profit- 
able activities, not mere “busy work.” 

I have jotted down a number of the 
kinds of “seat work” which I have 
found practical and which may be sug- 
gestive to others. These are partly 
adopted, and some we have worked out 
for our own use. 


Some of the work is for children still 
without language and some involves 
more of language comprehension. 


(1) Plasticon or clay. Marble making 


|: any school for deaf children there 


or bead making and stringing. The 
clay marbles or beads can be dried and 
colored with crayons or water color 
paints. 

(2) Stringing wooden beads accord- 
ing to direction; one green, three yel- 
low for instance. 

(3) Stringing berries (cranberries, 
bittersweet berries, melon seeds) and 
inch lengths of “snake grass,” or straws. 

(4) Modelling (clay or pieces of 
Ivory soap). 

(5) Free drawing of some experience. 

(6) Cutting out pictures and mount- 
ing in a scrap book. This can well be 
home made. 
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(7) Covering small boxes with lin- 
ings of Christmas card envelopes. 

(8) Painting tin cans with colored 
enamels from the ten cent store. 

(9) Pictures puzzles. (At first an 
uncut copy is given the child, and the 
first puzzles have a smaller number of 
pieces. ) 

(10) Blocks. Have pictures of houses, 
bridges, etc., made with the blocks for 
the child to copy. These pictures come 
with boxes of blocks and are mounted 
on cards. 

(11) An uncolored picture and a card 
of sentences which offer suggestions as 
to the coloring with crayons. ‘The 
house is green. The water is blue. The 
flowers are orange and _ yellow.” 

(12) Pictures of groups of objects 
cut and mounted upon a plain paper. 
Under each picture is the name with a 
blank left for the number. peas. 
—— children, etc. When these groups 
of objects are counted and the blanks 
filled with the correct number work, 
the child is given a supplementary sheet 
of questions: “How many peas are in 
the pod? How many children do you 
see?” etc. 

(13) A card upon which is mounted 
pictures of children doing various 
things. (These are found in fashion 
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sheets.) Under each picture a name 
is printed. Upon a separate sheet are 
questions relating to the pictures. “Who 
has a pink dress? Who has _ yellow 
hair?” The one sheet of pictures can 
be used also for the question form: 
‘What is doing ?” etc. 

(14) Booklets from the Eastman 
Kodak Co. are a valuable source of 
material, furnishing good miniature pic- 
tures for miscellaneous question forms, 

(15) For a vocabulary test I often 
take a picture of a store or a room, 
number the objects, and have the child 
make a list numbered correspondingly, 

(16) Pictures are valuable for de- 
scriptions and stories too. 

(17) Toy objects can be placed in 
relative positions on a small table, and 
the children can write statements using 
the correct prepositions. For this I 
start the statements. For example, on 
the paper is written or typed, “The 
dish —,” and the child supplies 
“ is on the stove.” 

(18) A large sheet of paper 9 x 12 is 
divided into sections with the name of 
an object at the top of each section. 
This object is to be drawn. This can 
be used for a vocabulary test. 

The Mental Test sheets are full of 
suggestions and Elson Readers have 
excellent “seat work” pads. 
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A Game With The Vowel Sounds 


Played as Authors 


By Mivprep Fieitrz and Epwarp Dacey 


HE game, “Vowel Authors,” de- 
TT by Miss Rachel Dawes, is 

a practice device for reviewing and 
fixing in the minds of deaf children 
the primary and secondary spellings of 
the vowel chart. It is played enthusias- 
tically in the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf with most bene- 
ficial results. 

In the game one hundred two cards 
are used, on each of which is written a 
primary or secondary spelling. The pri- 
mary spellings are written in black while 
the secondary spellings are written in 
red. The one hundred two cards are 
divided into seventeen books, six cards 
in each book. The books are made up 
as follows, the number in parentheses 
opposite each sound being indicative of 
the number of cards made for that par- 
ticular sound: 








foo (2) 

One bock, each group (r)u-e (2) 

(ryew (2) 

J ou (3) aw (2) f[i-e (2) 

) o'w (3) 1 au (2) fie (2) 

o(r) (2) -y (2) 

} oi (3) § we (3) § -e- (3) 

oy (3) Uv ew (3) tea (3) 

a-e (2) F oe (2) fee (1) 

1 ” (2) | oa (1) -e (2) 

ay (2) 

-O (1) e'a (2) 

o*’w (2) Le-e (1) 

air) (6) -o- (6) -a- (6) 

(3) § -u- (3) 

y (3) l a (3) 

ur (1) o*o (6) 
er (1) 
ir (1) 
——or (1) 
—re (1) 
—ar (1) 


In teaching children the game, in 
order that they may comprehend the 
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number of cards belonging to each 
book, it is necessary to show them that 
each book contains six cards, and from 
the vowel chart to show them the num- 
ber of times a certain spelling appears 
in one book. It will be seen that these 
vary, as the book of “-a-” contains six 
cards all alike and the book for “ur” 
contains six cards all different, etc. 

Any number of players may play the 
game. 

The cards have no special rank, each 
six spellings of a sound being equal to 
any other six. The teacher chooses the 
dealer. The cards are dealt, from left 
to right, one at a time, until five cards 
are given to each player. The remain- 
ing cards are placed face down on the 
center of the table. 

The objects of the game are: each 
player is to secure books consisting of 
six cards, each of the same sound, such 
as six “oo’s”, including secondary spell- 
ings, or six “a(r)’s, ete, and the 
player who has the largest number of 
these books at the end wins the game. 

The actual playing of the game opens 
with the player on the left of the dealer 
asking for a certain card, pronouncing 
the sound, having at the same time a 
spelling of the same sound in his hand 
when asking for another card. He 
may ask any player he pleases, but he 
must specify a certain one. If the 
player has the card, he must hand it 
over and the successful asker may then 
ask any player for any other card, pro- 
vided he has one of the same sound 
called for in his hand. If the player 
has not the card demanded, the asker 
draws the top card from the pile on the 
center of the table, and if successful in 
drawing the card desired he may begin 
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asking again. If not successful, the 
privilege of asking passes to the player 
to his left. The moment a player gets 
together six cards of the same sound, 
he lays them face down in front of him 
as a book toward “game.” 

Because deaf children playing this 
game can not hear the sound asked 
for, they must pay close attention to 
the lips of the player asking. It is 
also a good plan for all the players to 
watch carefully the sounds asked for 
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so that they will know whom to ask 
in case they are holding one or more 
of the same sounds asked for by some 
other player or players. 

This game, played properly and often 
enough, will serve as splendid practice 
and will aid the pupils in learning to 
recognize the secondary spellings and 
to associate them with the proper pri- 
mary spellings. Practice in the pro- 
nunciation of the sounds is a desirable 
by-product. 


The Education of the Deaf 


in Massachusetts 
By Arrueur B. Lorp 


INCE 1867, Massachusetts has 

made some provision for the edu- 

cation of deaf children. At first 
pupils were placed in the “Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb” at Hartford, 
Connecticut. Later, after the estab- 
lishment of schools for the deaf within 
the state, a part of the pupils were sent 
to these schools. 


Existing laws of Massachusetts re- 
lating to the education of the deaf 
provide for the placing of such children 
in boarding schools and day classes for 
the deaf at the expense of the Com- 


monwealth. The law provides that 
the Department of Education “shall 


direct and supervise the education of 
all such pupils.” 


An attendance law enacted in 1928, 
provides— 


“Every person in control of a deaf child 
between seven and eighteen shall cause such 
child to attend some suitable school, approved 
by the Department, where the deaf are taught 
speech and speech reading; provided, that this 
section shall not apply to such a child whose 
mental condition or whose physical condition 
in other respects than deafness is such as to 
render such attendance inexpedient or im- 
practical or who is being given private in- 
struction, approved by the department, during 


the time the public schools are in session. 
Failure for one month during any school year 
by any person in control of such a child to 
cause his attendance as aforesaid shall, on 
complaint by a supervisor of attendance, be 
punished by a fine of not more than twenty 
dollars.” 


This law will undoubtedly bring the 
few isolated cases which have not had 
the advantages of special training into 
the special schools. 

During the present school year the 
State is educating pupils at the fol- 
lowing schools: 


Enrollment 
Boarding Schools November 30, 1928 


American School for the Deaf, 


West Hartford, Connecticut............ 18 
Beverly School for the Deaf, 

on Se SIS SOONER eet Rt, RE ne 65 
Boston School for the Deaf, 

LA Ie ae ee ewer: 202 
Clarke School, Northampton.................. 130 

Day Schools 

Horace Mann School, Boston................ 155 


Day Class for the Deaf, Lynn.............. 23 
Day Class for the Deaf, Worcester... 11 
Day Class for the Deaf, Springfield... 13 


The past ten years have seen much 
progress in this special type of educa- 
tion. 
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The Boston School for the Deaf at 
Randolph has erected a fine, commodi- 
ous school building with ample pro- 
vision for present-day needs and a 
normal growth. This school is in 
charge of the Congregation of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. For the past 
few years the society has followed the 
practice of sending two nuns annually 
for the course in teacher training of- 
fered at the Clarke School. 

The Beverly School for the Deaf has 
erected a new dormitory and a shop for 
manual training. These additions to 
the plant enable the school to offer 
a well rounded program of study. 
Vacancies in the teaching force have 
in every case been filled by teachers 
who have had at least one year of spe- 
cial training for teaching the deaf, in 
addition to normal or college training. 

The Clarke School has completed 
a drive for a $2,000,000 endowment 
fund. With new buildings and the 
establishment of a research depart- 
ment, the Clarke School of the future 
will make even greater contributions to 
the cause than ever before. 


The Horace Mann School now has 
a beautiful new thirty-room building 
with an auditorium, gymnasium, lunch 
room, and shops. These facilities will 
allow an expansion in the program 
particularly with reference to physical 
education and manual and domestic 
arts. 

The Sarah Fuller Home for Little 
Deaf Children found it necessary to 
close the school in 1925. The trustees 
have used a part of their income for 
the employment of an _ experienced 
teacher of the deaf who visits the 
homes of deaf children of pre-school 
age. She gives the mothers instruc- 
tions as to training the children and 
also instructs the children in a limited 
degree. This service will be a valuable 
contribution to the education of the 
deaf in Massachusetts. These chil- 
dren, when they enter school, will ad- 
just themselves to the changed environ- 
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ment and progress more rapidly than 
would have been the case without this 
pre-school training. 

The day classes for the deaf are all 
located in school buildings with regu- 
lar classes. The children in some in- 
stances are successfully taking hand- 
work and physical education with nor- 
mal children in other classes of their 
own chronological age. The academic 
work in these classes is limited to the 
primary grades. The pupils are trans- 
ferred to the Horace Mann School or 
to a boarding school after completing 
the work offered, 

Such handwork as is offered in the 
schools for the deaf is given primarily 
for its prevocational value, as is the 
work in our junior high schools. The 
definite teaching of vocations is not 
attempted. We have realized that 
some system of vocational training 
should be offered these pupils after 
they complete the course in the special 
schools. The Division of Vocational 
Education, through its Rehabilitation 
Section, in charge of Herbert A. Dallas, 
has, in part, met this need. During 
the past seven years, 131 pupils have 
received assistance. The Section as- 
sists pupils in getting jobs and, when 
necessary, trains pupils for some par- 
ticular work. 


Registered Cases, 1921-1928 
Types of Training 


List Tees tes i co nl 
Mechanical Drawing.......... eel a eee aL 
Le Ba”. ne nena rere creenecencer 5 
TN no ee 4 
Cabinet Making........................... Sh age Sa 4 
Piano Action Making............ Dal aan Se 
Mechanical Accounting .......... PES 3 
Fg ec ERE CRO Epon Sele Urata 1 
Land Title Examining.................. Se ee 1 
i; |” eee ete ies eet oe 1 
Typesetting and Composition...... nc See Ne 
Radiophone and Wireless................0:-cscecsecesss0- 1 
Comptometer Operating... a 
Proof Reading............... RLS SI ee ae 
Domestic Science........ chit sada teense 
CRANES «ccc. oe Ee ae See Perens 
I i ao soins se ocnaatlleaibaameammaeiee era 
DO aL Pe aD Seer 1 
Daetitiem. ccc... fe tae ETS Ade eee 1 
2 ES EAN a Spcadinnesetateame 


SO iessccsieeiaceess ~aeitad sat et teaviceeselank Meade a 
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Show Card Writing. ere eer 1 
Assembling. ............. iad a 1 
Electric Wiring...... pee ie ee a tae 
Pottery, Braille, Typewriting and 
Gymnasium _......... ie ieee 1 
Picture Frame Making ache sek ene 
Ce ge OS RET SE ERNE A SOD SIRE Ne 1 
ey ee re eee eee ee nes 1 
BRUMIBTADN QOOETATIID.....:...:00<.00:5cceccseccescorsconccsesees 1 
ee Sn oltipe SD iharn g eee 
Placed without training Zascyere 


Those who were given courses in 
lip-reading were employed in most cases 
and the lip-reading was given for the 
purpose of making them more efficient 
with their employment. 


Of this number, thirty persons were 
placed in employment without training 
in the following occupations : 


Checker 

Laborer 

Machinist 

Specker 

Oven tender baking armatures 
Inspecting cards 

Night cleaner 

Shipper 

Helper 

Leather bag maker 
Taping ends of coils 
Packer . 

Reed worker 

Linotype operator 
Light work about yard 
Paper box maker 
Grinder operator 


The balance were placed after train- 
ing into occupations listed below: 


Typesetter ' 
Packer 

Office work 
Specker 

Clerk 

Pocketbook binder 
Winding coils 
Stitcher 

Head cataloguer 
Photo etcher 
Assembler 
Engrosser 

Coloring cards 
Upholsterer 

Cabinet maker 
Typist 

Teacher 

Housemaid 

Cigar maker 

Land title examiner 
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Multigraph operator 

Tearing and folding pillow slips 
Housekeeper 

Stenographer 

Milliner 

General helper 

Night porter 

Chipper 

Stableman 

Mail clerk 

Helper 

Janitor 

Dietitian 

Radiophone worker 

Piano action maker 

Ticketing cloth 

Linotype operator 

Shoe sole sorter 

Maid 

Heel setter 

Assistant to printing superintendent 
Billing clerk 

Picture frame maker and gilder 


Several pupils who graduated from 
schools for the deaf last June are 
now being trained in the Massachu- 
setts vocational schools. It is hoped 
that more and more of those pupils 
who do not go into high schools may 
receive worth-while vocational training 
in these schools. Such training will 
assure them a secure place in their 
community where they may become 
self-supporting, self-respecting, and re- 
spected citizens, 

As we look back on the past decade 
here in Massachusetts we see an in- 
crease in the number of teachers with 
special training; the beginning of sys- 
tematic work with children of pre- 
school age; the establishment of a de- 
partment of research at Clarke School; 
a start in vocational training; and in- 
creased facilities through the opening 
of day classes. 

The next ten years will see an in- 
creased emphasis on pre-school work 
research, vocational training and guid- 
ance, 

Surely, we have reason to rejoice at 
the public interest being manifested im 
this great work. Our teachers are 
increasing their efforts and manifesting 
added enthusiasm. 
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Practice Class Material 


By Ciara M. ZIEGLER 


An HomopHenous TALE 
EACHER writes one word of 
"T pomophenca group on board. 
Pupil checks, or writes other 
words of group beside it, and repeats 
sentence. 
home, hope 
I hope you will come to see us some- 
time. 
We are a very large family when we 
are all home. 
We love our home in the country. 
elm, helm, help 
We all help mother with her work. 
The captain stood at the helm all day. 
The house is shaded by a tall elm tree. 
all, hall, haul, awl 
The boys haul the wood for the fire. 
My mother has taught her all she 
knows. 
The baby punched a hole in the hose 
with the azel. 
Father took us all out in the ship. 
We came home with a big haul of fish. 
We ate our supper around the hall 
fire. 
We followed the shore all the way 
home. 
art, hart, heart, hard 
Father saw hard times when he was 
small, 
My sister is very fond of art. 
My heart leaped into my mouth. 
We saw a hart run through 
woods. 
We often go to the Art Museum. 
She puts her heart and soul in her 
work. 
hose, hoes, owes 
She owes everything to Mother. 
Father hoes the garden every morning. 
The boys use the hose on the lawn. 
arm, harm, harp 
We drove down to an arm of the sea. 


the 


Mother plays the harp in the twilight. 

It did not harm the hose very much. 
hate, eight, ate, aid 

It was eight o'clock when we got 
home. : 

We went out to aid mother with the 
supper. 

We always hate to leave the shore. 

We worked more than eight hours 
that day. 

We ate until we could eat no more. 

The boys ate all the apples they could 
find. 


Then teacher reads story straight 
through. 

We love our home in the country. 

I hope you will come to see us some- 
time. 

The house is shaded by a tall elm tree. 

We are a very large family when we 
are all home. 

We all help mother with the work. 

Mother plays the harp in the twilight. 

My sister is very fond of art. 

Mother her taught her all she knows. 

Mother puts her heart and soul in her 
work. 

They often go to the Art Museum. 

My sister owes everything to Mother. 

Father hoes the garden every morn- 
ing. 

Father asked the boys to use the hose 
on the lawn. 

The boys haul the wood for the fire. 

It did not harm the hose very much.- 

Father saw hard times when he was 
young. 

One time he drove us down to an 
arm of the sea. 

He took us all out in the ship. 

The captain stood at the helm all day. 


We came home with a big haul of fish. 
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We always hate to leave the shore. 


We followed the shore all the way 
home. 

We saw a hart run through the 
woods. 


My heart leaped into my mouth. 


It was eight o'clock when we got 
home. 

We went out to aid mother with the 
supper. 


The boys ate all the apples they could 
find. 

We 
fire. 

We ate until we could eat no more. 

We worked more than eight hours 
that day. 


ate our supper around the hall 


AunT SARAH'S PATCHWORK QUILT 

When I was a small girl I used to 
make long visits to an aunt in Maine. 
Once when I was not very well I had 
to stay in bed and she put an old quilt 
over me. Some of the pieces were 
faded, but Aunt Sarah prized that quilt 
almost more than anything she owned. 
It had been in the family for many 
generations. It was a great treat when 
she had time to tell me stories about 
the different pieces. 

One of my favorite pieces was bright 
red, and she told me how that had been 
worn by a smail girl like myself who 
went to visit her grandmother one day, 
and as she walked through the woods 
she carried a basket with a small pat 
of butter and a little flask of wine. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 


The next piece was all faded and it 
looked as if it had not been treated very 
well—in fact there was a spot that 
looked as if it had been in the mud at 
some time. That reminded her of a 
very fine gentleman who was out walk- 
ing one day when the roads were very 
muddy and he met a very fine lady. He 
threw down his cloak for her to walk 
on. Who was she? Whose cloak was 
this? Sir Walter Raleigh’s. 


In the middle of the quilt was some- 
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thing that Aunt Sarah prized very much, 
It was a star, and she said it had been 
given by a woman who liked to sew, 
Once she was sewing some long strips 
of cloth of different colors together, 
Then she put a square of blue in one 
corner and sewed stars upon it. Who 
was she? Betsy Ross. 

There was a piece of soft gray stuff 
that she said belonged to a young gir’ 
who traveled a long way from home 
with some other people. They had 2 
long voyage in a small ship. When 
they arrived in a bay they went to 
the shore in small boats, and this young 
girl said she wanted to be the first to 
touch the shore, so she sprang on a 
rock. Mary Chilton. 


There was a square of very rich cloth 
of a royal purple color that had belonged 
to a king who was the wisest man in 
the workl. Who was he? King Sol- 
omon. 


Then there came a small piece of 
white satin which had belonged to a 
very small woman. She had worn it 
for her wedding gown when she mar- 
ried a very small man. Who was she? 
Mrs. Tom Thumb. 


One rather large piece always made 
me laugh for it made me think of such 
a funny looking man. It was red and 
white striped. The man always wore 
a blue coat that had brass buttons on it, 
and a very tall white hat. Uncle Sam. 

Then there was a small piece of very 
coarse cloth, but it had almost all the 
colors of the rainbow in it. That almost 
made my cry when Aunt Sarah told 
me about the small boy that owned the 
coat. His brothers were very cruel te 
him and put him down in a deep well 
and then sold him to some strangers 
who took him far away to another coun- 
try. But the story always had a happy 
ending when his brothers found him 
again and he saved their lives and his 
old father’s life. Joseph. 


There was a piece of red cloth with 
some white fur on it. That reminded 
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me of a jolly man with long white 
whiskers and a twinkle in his eye. 
Santa Claus. 

One piece of which we were both very 
proud was just a small piece of blue 
with some gold braid on it. This had 
been given to my aunt herself by a 
brave Frenchman who was a friend of 
George Washington, and who came over 
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to help us in the Revolutionary War. 
Lafayette. 

Note: It must not be forgotten that 


this exercise is for speech reading prac- 
tice. No one should be allowed to give 
the answer until the description is fin- 
ished. If desired, pupils may be called 
upon to repeat the description, or give 
more details. 





What Is Your Hobby? 


By Persis VosE 


OU cannot walk or ride or visit 
Y witha having hobbies pop out 

at you from every side, for the 
world is full of people with hobbies. 
That is as plain as plain can be. 

Hobbies are about the best friends a 
hard of hearing person can have. It 
would almost seem that they were in- 
vented for us. A hobby is something 
nobody tells us we ought to be interest- 
ed in or urges us to be interested in. 
It is something we do just for fun. 
We can have as many as we find time 
for, and can change as often as we like, 
and—hurray—no feelings are hurt. — 

Just now my pet hobby is making 
quilts. Just as fascinating as it can be, 
and a great deal more important than 
plain sewing. It is the creating of a 
beautiful and useful piece of work. 
Quilts played a very important part in 
the social life of our grandmothers’ and 
greatgrandmothers’ day and they are 
coming back into their own again. 

I have made several pieced quilts and 
am at present working on patched ones. 
Nearly everyone knows that a_ pieced 
quilt is made by piecing material to- 
gether, while a patched quilt is made 
by cutting the design from one material 
and sewing it on another. Many people 
do not know, however, that the patched 
quilts are called the aristocrats of the 


quilt family, while the pieced quilts are 
called the poor relations. 

For an out-of-door hobby there is 
golf. It’s not a game to toss your head 
up over, however; quite the contrary. 
Keep your head down is one of the first 
and last golf rules. It sounds so sim- 
ple, like our own familiar “watch the 
lips” in lip-reading—and then we don’t! 

At a dinner the other night where 
we were discussing golf, one man em- 
phatically declared, “The trouble with 
most people is that they think they can 
learn to play golf by merely taking les- 
sons. If you are going to play good 
golf you must practice. No teacher in 
the world can teach you golf if you 
don’t practice long and well.”  Lip- 
reading again! 

The hobby of collecting—well, just 
collecting—is like the story of a little 
friend who came to call on me, and 
when he got home was asked by his 
mother what we had talked about, and 
he answered, “Subjects.” “What kind of 
subjects?” queried his mother. “Oh, 
just subjects,” he replied. 

It makes no difference what one col- 
lects so long as one only collects—old 
glass, maps, prints, books, furniture, 
ship models. Any of these will do. 

At the Club one day, sitting before 
a crackling fire in the fine old Franklin 
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stove, | remarked idly to my companion 
that the brass knobs on the stove were 
very good looking. At once the “col- 
lector” in her was wide awake, and she 
told with much satisfaction of two old 
knobs she had picked up when she was 
on an antique bat. The fact that she 
has no Franklin stove and is likely to 
have none mattered not at all. There 
never was and there never will be any- 
thing so fascinating as just collecting. 


Hobbies may come and hobbies may 
go, but my hobby for picnics goes on 
forever. It really is my permanent 
hobby. I often take my breakfast tray 
into the garden and sit on the flag- 
stones. Why eat at a table in the house 
when you can be in the garden? 


There are no two ways about it, food 
does taste better when cooked and 
eaten out of doors. Nothing compares, 
for instance, with bacon fried in the 
open and put sizzling hot between slices 
of bread. No coffee is ever so delicious 
as that boiled on an improvised stove 
that may collapse at any moment and 
topple the coffee pot over, and put the 
fire out in the bargain. 


Have you ever had supper at a lob- 
ster pound? The lobsters are taken 
from the ocean and dropped into the 
kettle before your very eyes. It is one 
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of the longest twenty minutes of a life- 
time hanging around until they are 
“done.” Then each person grabs a 
lobster, finds a soft stone to sit on, and 
cracks out his own lobster meat, warm 
pink, tender, delicious. 

At my first picnic this year in March 
we all wore fur coats and overshoes and 
had rugs wrapped around our feet, but 
what of it? We were “eating out.” 

In New England on Saturday night 
it is the most natural thing in the world 
to carry a pot of baked beans and a pan 
of biscuit to the shore. If it is a picnic 
with guests, we usually bake, buy, or 
borrow a blueberry pie; if there are no 
guests but only home folks, there will 
doubtless be no pie, but coffee and 
doughnuts ‘for dessert. 


I divide my friends into two classes, 
those who like picnics and those who 
do not. I am rather apt to see more 
of those who do than of those who 
don’t, especially during the summer. 


Of course, there are bees, radio, gar- 
dens, sailing, hunting, fishing, travel. 
It’s only a matter of hitching your 
wagon to any of them and off you go. 

Emerson, I think it was, said: “He 
that rides his hobby gently must always 
give way to him that rides his hobby 
hard.” 
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Fog 


By CarouineE J. SEYMOUR 


The path beneath my feet is clear— 
I cannot see my goal. 

Until the fog of Future lifts, 
Tormented is my soul. 


I tread the path with questing step 
And strain my eyes to see. 
Out there beyond the mist and fog 


Will there be lights for me? 
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Aids for the Hard of Hearing 


The April, 1929, Laryngoscope contains a4 
timely paper on “Aids for the Hard of Hear- 
ing,” presented by Dr. Horace Newhart before 
the meeting of the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology. and Otolaryngology in St. 
Louis, October 15-19, 1928. The lively dis- 
cussion which followed the paper is a clear 
indication of the interest manifested by the 
medical profession. 

The talk and discussions dealt largely with 
mechanical hearing aids, but all speakers had 
something to say about lip reading, Dr. 
Sam FE. Roberts, of Kansas City, expressing 
the opinion that this study should be taken 
up before mechanical aids were tried. 

Every point brought out by the speaker 
was practical and showed, moreover, a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the difficulties con- 
fronting the deafened. Speaking of mechanical! 
hearing devices, Dr. Newhart said: 

“Since different persons have very different 
requirements, which can be best met only by 
one of many hearing aids, it is evident that 
the selection of a device which will give the 
greatest satisfaction is a very personal matter. 
Final purchase should be made only after a 
thorough trial, for which the manufacturers 
make liberal provisions. Determination of the 
type to be tried out will be greatly facilitated 
by a careful otologic examination, which in 
our experience is made more valuable by the 
audiometer test. An audiogram is very use- 
ful if the patient cannot go personally to the 
distributor, and is helpful in watching the gen- 
eral progress of the case. 

_ “Statements have been made, leading to the 
inference that the use of electric hearing aids 
has a curative effect. Every otologist should 
vigorously combat such claims, whether made 
directly or by implication, for they are cal- 
culated to abuse the credulity and ignorance 
of the afflicted. To the physician it must be 
clear that no hearing device can remove the 
pathologic causes of deafness. We admit that 
m many cases there is an improvement in the 
ability to hear speech, following the use of a 
hearing aid. This, however, is the result of 
the acquisition of greater skill in the inter- 


pretation of speech by 
sounds. Actual in- (¢ [ 
crease in acuity for 


pure tones as the re- 
sult of using a hear- 
ing device, so far as 


we know, has not 
been scientifically dem- 
cnstrated. 


“On the other hand 
subjecting the audit- 
ory apparatus, wheth- 
er it is normal or has 
suffered material im- 
pairment, to loud 
sounds for a prolonged 
period in the hope of improving the hearing, 
is to be condemned as harmful. Hence the 
danger of too great amplification. 

“It should be emphatically stated that the 
otologist’s duty to his hard of hearing patient 
does not cease when he has prescribed a hear- 
ing aid and lip-reading. Too often, however, 
the patient is permitted to gain the impression 
that he no longer needs otologic care. On the 
contrary, so long as he has remaining a useful 
remnant of hearing acuity, he should at least 
be under the observation of an _ interested 
medical man, so that no possible factor may 
be overlooked which might lead to greater 
hearing loss. The deafened person, more than 
all others, needs to conserve his hearing. He 
should have a careful examination, including 
the audiometric test, at stated intervals. He 
should at all times be guarded from the del- 
eterious influences of excesses in food, tobacco 
and alcohol. He should avoid the harmful 
effects of improper elimination, inflammatory 
disturbances of the upper respiratory tract, 
including acute and chronic sinus disease, 
local infections, wherever located, and severe 
fatigue. Such a program can be best directed 
only by the otologist, to the end that the 
patient may retain the highest possible hear- 
ing efficiency.” 

Specialists who entered into the discussion 
were Dr. Goldstein of St. Louis, Dr. Sonnen- 
schein of Chicago, Dr. Roberts of Kansas City, 
Dr. Barnhill of Indianapolis and Dr. Jessa- 
man of Framingham, Massachusetts. 
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“The time has come,’ 














the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Another Lip-Reading Tournament 


Inspired by the success of adult lip reading 
tournaments sponsored by the Federation, the 
teachers at the Morganton, N. C., School for 
the Deaf have successfully engineered a 
tournament for their pupils. 

The students were divided into three groups, 
Group 1 consisting of the eighth and ninth 
grades and the Junior Class; Group 2, the 
sixth and seventh grades; Group 3, the fourth 
and fifth grades. The contest extended over 
a three-mcnth period. The tests, which con- 
sisted of conversational and school room lip 
reading, were prepared and given by different 
teachers in turn. 

Group 1 averaged ninety per cent; Group 
2, eighty-eight per cent, and Group 3, eighty- 
five per cent—a wonderful showing of lip 
reading ability. 





When the Hearing is Weary 


In a recent number of the Paris journal 
L’Illustration, there is a short account of the 
installation at the “Comedie” Theatre of a 
telephonic hearing apparatus for deafened 
theatre-goers. With charming French delicacy 
they say this aid is given to “Spectators of 
tired hearing.” 

The Director of the Comédie and the man- 
ager of the Theatrephone (which appears to 
be primarily a broadcasting company) have 
combined to offer, free of charge, a set of 
receivers with headband or a single one with 
a handle, to any one who applies for it at 
the office. The cord attached has a plug 
which fits into a jack placed on the back of 
a certain number of seats, in different parts 
of the house. Furthermore, if these outfits 
fatigue the deafened user, he can buy the tiny 
earpieces that fit inside the ear. 

The sounds do not come to the _ hearer 
directly from the microphones on the stage, 
but are transmitted to the Theatrephone Cen- 
tral, and there amplified and brought back to 


Lewis Carroll. 


the auditorium to be distributed to the special 
seats, just as they are transmitted to the 
Theatrephone subscribers in their homes. This 
amplifying makes the apparatus immensely 
superior to the best of the portable devices. 

The article opens with a_ statement that 
the theatres of the United States and Norway 
have for some time placed hearing aids at 
the service of the deafened patrons. The 
New York Theatre Guild has several times 
installed ear phones for certain performances, 
but as yet no arrangement for permanent in- 
stallation has been made. A Cincinnati theatre 
is at present trying out a Radioear. The 
equipment is being financed through the sale 
of tickets for these special seats. It is too 
soon to predict that the plan will prove suc- 
cessful. 

—F. P. Sporrorp. 

For other information concerning theatre 
seats for the deafened see the Votta Review, 
February, 1927, page 75, and June, 1927, 
page 267. 





A Plea for India’s Deaf 


In November, 1928, the fourth session of 
the All India Federation cf Teachers’ As- 
sociations was held at Bombay. Mr. P. A. 
Desai, Principal of the School for Deaf-Mutes 
at Ahmedabad, made an eloquent plea for 
more and better schools for India’s deaf 
children. 

There are now eighteen such schools, and 
the pioneer work was done by foreign Chris- 
tian Missions. 

Mr. Desai’s paper showed that he had made 
a careful study of the education of the deaf 
in both the Occident and the Orient. By 
showing what has been accomplished in the 
West, he made clear what might be done in 
the East and urged the Teachers’ Federation 
to cooperate in securing assistance from the 
government. His presentation of India’s needs 
in this field showed much careful thought. 
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Industrial Condition of the Deaf 
in England 


The National Institute for the Deaf has re- 
cently issued a report dealing with questions 
of employment. 


Investigations show that state and local 
authorities do not support or encourage the 
various welfare societies founded to aid the 
deaf. After leaving school the deaf depend 
entirely upon voluntary assistance for what- 
ever may aid them to become competent self- 
supporting citizens. The law makes provision 
for promoting general employment, and the 
handicapped are entitled to the benefits of these 
laws, yet the fact remains that employers are 
prejudiced in favor of hearing workers so that 
existing statutes are of little aid. 


The National Institute recommends that an 
official inquiry be made by the government, 
with the ultimate intention of bettering present 
conditions. The report suggests that the 
country be divided into conveniently sized 
areas, each with an officer and expert welfare 
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workers who would act as intermediaries be- 
tween the deaf and the employers. 

It is greatly to be hoped that practical re- 
sults will follow this preliminary work begun 
by the National Institute. 


A New Course of Study 


The School for the Deaf at Morganton, 
N. C., has just printed a new and revised 
edition of the course of study used by the 
teachers. These outlines have been planned 
for the average class. Definite assignments 
of standard text books have been made, grade 
by grade. 

The teachers of the school feel that it is 
due to the uniform use of these outlines and 
to the systematic teaching of reading empha- 
sized at Morganton that in practically all 
grades the deaf pupils are able to use the 
same text books to be found in public schools. 

Copies of the outlines may be secured from 
the school at Morganton by sending twenty- 
five cents, which covers cost of printing and 
mailing. © 








This Month’s 


RS. J. C. HOOPER is another 
M mother of a deaf child who has 
demonstrated what intelligent mother 
love can do. She never loses an oppor- 
tunity to help her own child and other 
deaf children. 

To teachers of lip reading and league 
workers, the name of Eliza C. Hannegan 
is thoroughly familiar. Her activities 
center in and around Portland, Maine. 

A seasoned writer, well known to 
Votta Review readers, Laura Davies 
Holt may well be called a philosopher, 
for she has developed her own theories 
and rules for living. 

Harriet Andrews Montague was born 
for the road. Her peregrinations have 
led her into strange places. This month 
she traveled, via the library, back to the 
days of an old forgotten drama. 

Amateur photographers will remember 
Kathleen Hempel’s prize winning pic- 
tures which appeared in the April Vota 
REvIEw. 

Sister Marie Antonia is principal of 
the De Paul Institute at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Contributors 


Mildred Fleitz and Edward Dacey 
were both trained at the Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf. Miss 
Fleitz now teaches there, while Mr. 
Dacey is an instructor at Le Couteulx 
St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Arthur B. Lord is the Supervisor of 
Special Schools and Classes for the 
State of Massachusetts. 


One of the pioneer lip reading teach- 
ers, Clara M. Ziegler, has given us some 
more of her entertaining practice mate- 
rial. Her home is in Boston. 


Persis Vose is well known as a VOLTA 
REVIEW contributor and an active worker 
in the Federation and her own home 
league, The Speech Readers Club of 
Portland, Maine. 


Caroline J. Seymour is an ambitious 
young woman, so much so that, in spite 
of total deafness, she graduated from 
Western Reserve University. Some of 
her poems have appeared in the Cleve- 
land Country Club and the American 
Magazine. 
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A Hot Weather Hint! 

I bought her a plate of ice cream, 
And she ate, and ate and ate; 
And then she gave her heart to me, 
To make room for another plate. 

—Anon. 


Some Do Value Sound!—If harmony of 
sound is really as wonderful as one might 
suppose from the value certain of the 
grand opera stars place on their services, 
then perhaps the deafened do miss some- 
thing of real worth. One story has it that 
an American manager had approached a 
foreign grand opera star to persuade him 
to make a few appearances in the United 
States. The star was willing but the price 
he named for his services rather stunned 
the American manager. 

“Why,” he said, “that is much more than 
we pay the President of the United States.” 

“Well,” said the singer, shrugging his 
shoulders, “why don’t you get the President 
to sing for you?” 


And While We Are Speaking of Tempera- 
ment.—A comedian was protesting rather 
violently to the manager of the theater. 
He objected to the position to which he 
had been assigned in the series of acts mak- 
ing up the performance. 

“T object most decidedly,” he thundered, 
“to going on the stage after that trained 
monkey act.” 

“T guess you are right,” conceded the 
harassed and irritated manager. “The 
audience might think it was an encore.” 


Occupations for the Deafened.—A friend 
sends me this from Hamilton, Ontario: The 
railroad chairman was explaining to the 
staff his reorganization of the office and 
came to Spriggs. The chief stockholder 
rather gasped. “Spriggs?” he cried. “What 
on earth can he do? He is so deaf he 
can’t hear thunder. What post have you 
given him?” 

“TI think you will agree,” said the chair- 
man, very stiffly, “that the directors under- 
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stand their business’ thoroughly. Mr. 
Spriggs will attend each day and hear all 
the complaints from the passengers.” 


On the Contrary.——A minister met one 
of his parishioners who had been quite ill. 
Since the man was not a member in very 
good standing, the clergyman thought the 
occasion an excellent one for pointing a 
moral. “My friend,” he remarked, gravely, 
“I am delighted to see you are able to be 
around again, and I trust that your recent 
illness has turned your thoughts into more 
serious directions. When you were so near 
death, were you not rather afraid to meet 
your Maker?” 

“Oh, no,” said the other, promptly. “It 
was the other gentleman I was afraid of 
meeting!” 


A Good Thing Bears Repeating.—‘‘Here. 
boy!” cried the presserons looking and 
bustling motorist as he drove up to the 
filling station and leaped from his car. “Get 
a move on—I want some gasoline—quickly. 
Don’t be a slow poke—you will never get 
on in the world in that way. If you want 
to get anywhere you must _ hustle—push. 
When I was young I noushed and that is 
what got me where I am now.” 

“Well, boss,” said the boy, slowly, “I 
reckon as you'll have to push again—be- 
cause there ain’t a drop of gasoline in the 
place.” 

“You lost control of your car?” said the 
friend. 

“Yes; I couldn’t keep up payments.” 


A. Simple Question of Mathematics.—A 
new five-and-ten-cent store had opened and 
a woman came in and picked out a toy, 
handing the proprietor ten cents in pay- 
ment. 

“The toy is fifteen cents, madam,” he said. 

“But I thought this was a five-and-ten- 
cent store?” 

“Well,” he said, “I leave it to you—how 
much is five and ten cents?” 
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Report of Preliminary Meeting on 
Simplification of Earphone Bat- 
teries, Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice, U. S. 
Department of 
Commerce 


A preliminary meeting of manufacturers of 
earphones and earphone batteries was held in 
New York on May 21, at 304 Madison Ave- 
nue. The meeting was presided over by Mr. 
George Schuster, representative of the Division 
of Simplified Practice. Representatives from 
the following companies were in attendance: 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, American Hearite 
Corporation, Western Electric Company, Na- 
tional Carbon Company, Amplitone Battery 
Company, National Carbon Company of Cleve- 
land, and National Carbon Company of New 
York City, American Phonophor Corporation, 
Hearing Devices Corporation, Dictograph 
Products Company, Acousticon Company, 
Graybar Electric Company, Bright Star Bat- 
tery Company, French Battery Company, 
General Dry Batteries. 


The purpose of the meeting was to consider 
the opportunity for simplification of earphone 
batteries in accordance with suggestions ad- 
vanced by the representatives of the National 
Carbon Company of Cleveland. Prior to this 
meeting, a survey of the situation from the 
manufacturers’ viewpoint was sent to all manu- 
facturers of earphones, with an invitation to 
meet in New York and discuss the problem. 


Mr. Schuster explained the cooperative serv- 
ice which the Department has to offer in 
cennection with the program. He cited the 
value to the industry of this service, explain- 
ing that simplification programs present an op- 
pertunity for an industry to solve its own 
problems by voluntary cooperative action, and 
that the strength and value of any program 
depends on the real need for it in the begin- 
ning, and strict adherence after it has been 
developed and approved by all elements of the 
industry. 


The conferees were unanimous in _ their 
opinion that the present diversity in the indus- 
try as regards types and sizes of batteries 
and arrangement of terminals offers an oppor- 
tunity for simplification. They expressed their 
desire to cooperate in the movement in an 
effort to obtain the following results, which 


Mr. Gillingham of the National Carbon Com- 
pany of Cleveland advanced as being the 
object of the program: 
1. There should be sufficient business in each 
of the standard types to make it possible 
to produce them economically. 


2. They could be carried in stock, thus 
speeding up delivery service to the cus- 
tomer and the user. 

3. There would be enough profit in the 
business to justify producers of batteries 
making the necessary investigations to 
improve their quality materially, and pro- 
duce a type best adapted for earphone 
service. 

4. It wceuld enable the final consumer of the 
battery to purchase them more _ con- 
veniently since wider retail distribution 
would be possible in the case of a stand- 
ardized battery. 


By unanimous consent, a committce was ap- 
pointed to study the problem and draft a 
tentative proposal which could be submitted 
to manufacturers at a later meeting for ap- 
proval. The following committee was ap- 
pointed : 


W. L. Betts, Bell Telephone Laboratories ; 
W. E. Freedman, Amplitone Battery Com- 
pany; C. A. Gillingham, National Carbon 
Company (Chairman); Fred Ring, Acousticon 
Company, and Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, Amer- 
ican Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. 


The conference decided that earphone and 
battery manufacturers should supply the chair- 
man of the committee with all necessary in- 
formation regarding the types, sizes and 
varieties of batteries, kinds of terminals, etc., 
and such other information as may be re- 
quested in order that the committee may have 
all information necessary to the drafting of a 
tentative recommendation. 


While no specific recommendations were 
made as to the scope of the recommendation 
it was suggested that the first effort of the 
committee should be directed to reduction in 
variety of special shaped batteries and the 
adoption of standard terminals, and that con- 
sideration be given to the ultimate develop- 
ment of a unit cell for use in batteries of 
different capacities. 

The meeting adjourned subject to call of 
the Chairman of the Simplified Practice Com- 
mittee. 
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Employment 


The employment department has been 
crowded out of the Federation Digest the past 
few months in order to make way for Con- 


ference details. The many readers of the 
Digest will doubtless be glad to see the return 
of employment discussions. If your own 


triumph over deafness in your profession will 
be of interest or offer encouragement to those 
groping for a solution to their own economic 
problems will you not share your experiences 
with the readers of the Federation Digest? 
If you do not wish your name revealed your 
wishes in the matter will be respected. Deaf- 
ened persons can help others who are deafened 
by their willingness to reveal avenues which 
they have found open in the economic world. 
Please address your communications to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Vocational 
Advice. 


FOR THE DEAFENED 


“I do not know whether many deafened 
girls have taken up drafting as a profession 
or not, but I can speak from experience and 
can assure any and all who may be. interested 
that it is one of the most successful of all 
professions to enter. This field of work has 
always been open to men, but more and more 
women are entering and making admirable 
success of it. We have even been told that 
women do neater work and are more careful 
than men. 


“The prospective draftsman should take 
algebra, geometry, and other mathematics of- 
fered in high school, and it would be ad- 
vantageous to study the sciences of chemistry 
and physics, and, of course, free-hand and 
mechanical drawing. During the last year of 
high school the student should specialize in 
the kind of drafting which most interests him. 
Girls will probably prefer architectural draw- 
ing, as I did, but there are concrete, steel, 
mechanical, electrical, and hydraulic drafting, 
all of which are equally interesting. The 
student should practice lettering, both the 
slant and vertical type, and he should observe 
buildings under construction, learning to dis- 
tinguish beams, girders, angles and channels, 
and the many little details that go to the 
construction of a large building. 


“Neat lettering is one of the most important 
requirements, and it takes years of practice 
to acquire a clean uniform row of letters 
which will stand close scrutiny. Poorly spaced 
words or letters spoil the best drawn plans, 
while neatly arranged lettering will greatly 
enhance a mediocre drawing. Practice, in- 
deed, makes perfect. 


DRAFTING, A PROFESSION 








“When the student has graduated from 
high schcool he should, if possible, continue 
his studies at college or evening school, but 
if that is not practicable, he should try to 
find a position with some drafting concern 
where he can learn drafting standards and 
eventually enter the tracing department. He 
will come into contact with almost every kind 
of drafting. He will find that tracing the 
drawing from vellum on to tracing cloth 
with his numerous ruling pens, compasses 
triangles, and curves gives him as much op- 
portunity for self-expression as if he were 
an artist drawing a masterpiece. Add to that 
neatly lettered titles and notes and it is truly 
a masterpiece. No one can take away from 
him the warm rosy feeling that glows within 
him with the knowledge of that job well done. 


“Let me repeat again that practice alone 
makes perfect. Practice lettering, practice 
tracing, practice drawing! Sooner or later 
the ‘boss’ will become aware of your superior 
ability and give you numerous chances to work 
on jobs requiring greater and greater respon- 
sibility. Think what a boost it is to your 
self-confidence to know that of all the workers 
there you are chosen to do the most important 
work; you are given the greatest responsibil- 
ities; you who have lost your hearing are 
doing better work than any other in a room- 
ful of people of normal faculties! Just keep 
on trying hard and whisper to yourself, ‘God 
helps those who help themselves.’ ” 

ELLen OLIvE PINNEY. 





Program of the Joint Session 
The National Conference of Social Work 
and the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing held a joint 
session at the Women’s City Club, San Fran- 
cisco, July 3, 1929, 11:30 to 1:00 P. M. 
Round Table Discussions : 


The Deaf and Deafened in Industry. 

Discussion Leader: Lois D. Brewer, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the San Francisco 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 


1. “The Economic Effects of Deafness,” 
Elizabeth E. Sargent, Chairman of the 
Committee on Vocational Advice, and 
Assistant Secretary of the Federation. 


2. “The Deafened Man as a Wage Earner,” 
Mr. H. D. Hicker, State Supervisor, 
Bureau of Rehabilitation, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, California. 

3. “Placing the Deafened in Employment,” 
Miss Condy, San Francisco Office of the 
State Rehabilitation Bureau. General Dis- 
cussion. 

The session was followed by a joint lunch- 


eon with the National Conference of Social 
Work. 





“A man can do a great deal of good in the 
world provided he does ‘not care who gets 
the credit for it.”—Selected. 
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The Membership Drive 


Another Membership Drive has ‘been fin- 
ished, and how the local organizations have 
worked! It has required much effort, but the 
fruits of victory have proved that it was a 
fight well worth while. A number of the or- 
ganizations reported that they were not able 
to add as many members to the Federation 
as they had hoped because their own member- 
ship drives were cn at the same time or had 
just been finished. 

The organizations ranked much higher than 
usual in the precentage of Federation member- 
ships. It was only after a hard fight that 
the Treasurer’s Trophy was won by the San 
Francisco League with 104.4 per cent member- 
ship. Toledo was a close second with 100.6 
per cent membership. Buffalo came third with 
100 per cent membership. The next three in 
rank were the Grand Rapids Guild, the Wash- 
ington Club, and the Cleveland Association. 

It is interesting to note that in 1927 the 
San Francisco League and the Toledo League 
tied for first place. The cup was kept for 
six months by each of the Leagues. In 1928 
Columbus won first place. 

The 1930 Membership 
situation of much interest. 
Francisco have each won the cup twice; 
Toledo and Columbus, once. The organiza- 
tion winning it three times becomes the perma- 
nent owner of the Treasurer’s Trophy. Will 
the next Membership Drive decide the perma- 
nent ownership of the cup? Or will Toledo 
or Columbus return to first place? Or will a 
new organization win the Treasurer’s Trophy 
in 1930? Who knows? 

The Federation wishes to thank Mr. M. U. 
Becker, the Chairman of the Federation Mem- 
bership Committee, for his untiring efforts 
in the drive. Monthly releases were sent out 
by Mr. Becker to the local membership chair- 
men and their committees, which gave valuable 
information and suggestions for making the 
drive a success. 

The Federation also wishes to thank the 
local chairmen and their committees for their 
work, their loyalty, and their enthusiasm. 
Some of the organizations have failed to 
send in the names of their chairmen, but those 
on file at headquarters are as follows: 


Miss Martha Morrell, Long Beach 

Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller, Los Angeles 
Miss Myrtle C. Young, San Diego 

Miss Laura Sartori, San Francisco 

Miss Marian Smith, Denver 

Miss Mildred Harris, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Gladys Woodman Miller, Chicago 
Mr. C. W. Prusia, Des Moines 

Miss Marion E. Taylor, Portland, Maine 
Mrs. Anna P. Franklin, Baltimore 

Mrs. W. W. Harrington, Boston 

Mrs. F. A. Weake, Springfield 


Drive promises a 
Chicago and San 


Mr. Paul G. Behnke, Grand Rapids 

Mrs. John W. Bell, Minneapolis 

Miss Mata Westerman, St. Paul 

Mrs. Adelene Elmendorf, St. Louis 

Miss Nora Evans, Jersey City 

Miss M. E. Jackson, Newark 

Miss Annetta W. Peck, New York City 

Mrs. Jane Goebel, Rochester 

Miss Hildegarde Ballauf, Cincinnati 

Mrs. Caroline A. Brandt, Columbus 

Miss Florence Glas, Dayton 

Miss Suzanne Hascall, Toledo 

Mrs. Clara R. Cade, Portland, Oregon 

Miss Rosamond G. Wright, Philadelphia 
(Club) 

Miss Ella Price, Pittsburgh 

Miss Virginia Horner, Richmend 

Miss Bertha Kaselo, Wichita 





The Federation Exhibit at the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work 


The Federation had an exhibit at the meet- 


ing of the National Conference of Social 
Work in San Francisco, June 26-July 3. 
Miss Agnes Stowell, former Vice-President 


of Zone IV and the present President of the 
San Francisco League, was the local chair- 
man in charge of the exhibit and members 
of the San Francisco League helped at the 
booth. 


The Consultation Service was a very im- 
portant feature of the program of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. In order 
to save time and to insure the greatest benefit 
to all who wished to take advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by the Consultation 
Service, a program was prepared and sent to 
all of the allied organizations for distribution. 
Not only were the organizations taking part 
in the service and the subjects upon which 
they were prepared to give information listed 
in the program, but an appointment blank 
was provided, also. 

The Federation listed the following subjects 
for consultation purposes: 

1. The hard of hearing child in the public 
schools—methods of testing—how to care 
for the hard of hearing child problem 

2. Hearing aids 
3. Lip-reading 
4. Employment problems of the deafened 
5. Quack cures for deafness 
6. Local organizations for the hard of hearing 


7. Speech problems of the deaf and the 
slightly deafened child 


8. The rehabilitation of the maladjusted child 
9. Recreation for the hard of hearing child - 


10. The national organization for the hard of 
hearing 
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Partially Deaf—Deaf—Deafened— 
Hard of Hearing—Which? 


DoucLtas MACcFARLAN, M.D. 


I am constantly running into confusion ex- 
pressed by laymen and physicians, upon the 
terminology we use for those who are troubled 
with their hearing; and I often wonder if 
we, too, have clear conceptions of the meaning 
of the terms we use. Of certain things we 
are sure; we can categorically set these things 
down as follows: 


1. Persons who have heard, who know the 
language, and who can speak it, may begin 
to show difficulty in hearing. We would, of 
course, class them as hard of hearing. The 
question arises as to the bulkiness of this term. 
It is true that it is bulky, but certainly it is 
better than the word deaf. The latter word 
admits of no distinction between those with no 
serviceable hearing and those who have some 
serviceable hearing. The term deaf is na- 
turally objectionable to the latter class. But 
can we use the word deafened in place of 


hard of hearing? Many do use it now. Does 
it sound too much like deaf? Does it convey 
as clear a meaning as hard of hearing? Will 


its use give to the laity the distinction we 
wish to make? Personally, I believe it to be 
a satisfactory substitute. 

2. We know that the word deaf has a place 
in our language in spite of our feeling toward 
the handicap that it names. In recent years 
we have applied the term “ad lib” to the 
little child who on account of insufficient hear- 
ing has not learned the language. 

We certainly know that most of these 
children grow up to remain deaf, and we know 
that many hearing adults lose so much hearing 
that they become deaf. 

Yet we realize that most deaf children have 
some residual hearing by which they may be 
taught language. Their deafness may be only 
of such a degree that education will bring 
them distinctly into the hard of hearing 
class. Shall we call them deaf, partially deaf, 
deafened, or hard of hearing? And when 
shall we term them as such? 

Deafness, partial-deafness, hard of hearing, 
and deafened are then terms of degree, the 
latter two terms often being used synony- 
mously. 

Which term shall we use? We should like 
to have the opinions of our readers. 

Note: Please address your communications 
to the Federation Digest. 





Thank You 


The Exhibits Committee wishes to thank 
all of the organizations sending in literature 
for distribution at the Federation exhibits in 
ccnnection with the meeting of the National 
_ Conference of Social Work in San Francisco, 
and the convention of the American Medical 
Association in Portland, Oregon. 


——=== 


Correspondence Tournament in 


Zone II 


To Miss Agatha Scally of Baltimore, Chair. 
man of the Tournament Committee in Zone 
II, belongs the credit of conceiving the plan 
for a Correspondence Tournament for lip- 
readers. The rules and the material for the 
tournament were prepared by Miss Scally and 
sent to all of the organizations in Zone II at 
the same time. 


The tournament consisted of two written 
contests . The first one was open to all speech- 
readers, but the second one was open onl: to 
the three scoring highest in the elimination 
contest. In each contest there were ten sen- 
tences and five stories. The same material 
was sent out to all of the clubs with the 
specification that the Elimination Contest was 
to be given on or before May 18, and the 
Final Contest, on or before May 31. The 
rules required that the contest material must 
be given by a person whose lips had not 
been read habitually by any one of the con- 
testants, and that no part of the contest 
should be repeated under any circumstances. 


The scoring of the papers was made by a 
committee of three. In the Elimination Con- 
test it was not necessary to send the papers 
to the Zone Chairman, but the scoring of 
each contestant was all that was _ required. 
In the Final Contest the papers of the three 
contestants were sent to the Chairman. 


The organizations entered into this plan for 
a correspondence tournament with great en- 
thusiasm. The sporting spirit of the members 
was aroused, and the tournament was hailed 
with delight by those who were to take part 
in the National Tournament as it gave them 
additional practice for the National bout. 


The blue ribbon awarded by the Chairman 
was won by Miss Margaret Crawley of the 
Speech Reading Club of Philadelphia, with 13 
points out of a possible 15. Mrs. Maude 
Douglass Hubert of the Charleston League 
stood second with 10 points; Miss Gertrude 
Bergen of the Philadelphia League, won 9 
points; and Miss Frances Harrod Downes of 
the Speech Reading Club of Washington, won 
8 points. 





At the tournament held at the meeting of the 
Montreal League on June 5th, there were three 
classes of contestants: beginners, those who 
had had lessons for two seasons, and more 
expert lip-readers. The following won the 
cups: Group I, Mrs. Burnett; Group II, Miss 
McLean; Group III, Mrs. Spice. 
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To Help Avoid Confusion 


HE various organizations which 

work among the deaf and the hard 
of hearing are often confused, even by 
their own members. The following ex- 
planations have been prepared to help 
avoid this confusion, and will appear 
from time to time in the Vo_ta Review. 


Tue ConvenTION (1850) 


The Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf is the oldest organization in the 
list, having been established in 1850. Its ob- 
ject, as stated in its act of incorporation 
(1897), is “the promotion of education of the 
deaf on the broadast, most advanced, and 
most practical lines.” It holds biennial program 
meetings, whose proceedings are published by 
the United States Government. Its member- 
ship is composed of educators of the deaf, 
and its president is Mr. Frank M. Driggs. 


THE CONFERENCE (1868) 


This organization, whose official title is 
The Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, 
is limited in its active membership to the 
heads of schcols large enough to have three 
or mcre teachers. It also has asscciate mem- 
bers, usually the assistant superintendents or 
principals of large institutions, but these are 
not permitted to vote. It held its first meet- 
ing in 1868, and has continued to meet, with 
some irregularity, to the present time, when 
its incorporation is being contemplated. It 
publishes the American Annals of the Deaf, 
in which its proceedings appear. Mr. Frank 
W. Booth is its president, and Dr. Percival 
Hall the chairman of its executive. committee. 


Tue N. A. D. (1880) 


The National Association of the Deaf, at 
that time called the National Deaf-Mute 
Convention, held its first meeting in 1880. 
Its purposes, as stated in the constitution 
which it adopted in 1890, are “mutual assist- 
ance and encouragement in bettering their 
standing in society at large, and the enjoy- 
ment of social pleasure attendant upon the 
periodical reunion of a widely scattered class 
of people.” Its meetings, held triennially, are 
conducted in the sign language, and its mem- 
bers are former students of schools for the 
deaf. Its president is Mr. Arthur L. Roberts. 
The Silent Worker publishes its proceedings. 


Tue Association (1890) 


The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was estab- 
lished in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell. 
It owns the Volta Bureau and publishes the 
Votta Review, which is sent to all members. 
Its membership includes teachers of the deaf, 
hard of hearing persons, parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and all others interested in its purposes. 
It hclds annual business meetings and biennial 
program meetings, whose proceedings are pub- 
lished in the Votta Review. Dr. Harris Tay- 
lor is its president. Further information and 
a full list of officers and directors will be 
fcund inside the front cover of the VoLta 
REVIEW. 


Tue N. F. S. D. (1901) 


The National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf is a fraternal life insurance association 
of deaf men. It was organized in 1901, on the 
Icdge system, and has branch divisions in 
nearly cne hundred cities. It provides for so- 
cial as well as benefit memberships, and ccn- 
ducts meetings in the language of signs. Mr. 
Francis P. Gibson is its president and the 
editor of its official publication, The Frat. 


Tue Orat Apvocates (1918) 


The Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 
was organized by Dr. Max A. Goldstein in 
1918. Dr. Goldstein has been its only presi- 
dent. Its membership is open to all who wish 
to further the oral education of the deaf. 
It holds annual meetings, portions of whose 
proceedings are published in Oralism and 
Auralism. 


Tue FeperaTtion (1919) 


The American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, as its title indi- 
cates, is composed mainly of the members of 
local leagues and clubs for the hard of hear- 
ing. Any such group may become a constit- 
uent body by meeting certain requirements, 
and any person who wishes to assist in over- 
coming the handicap of acquired deafness may 
beccme a direct member. It was established in 
1919 to prevent’ deafness, to conserve hearing, 
and to rehabilitate the deafened. It has an 
office in the Volta Bureau, entirely separate 
from the offices of the Association. It holds 
annual conferences, whose proceedings are pub- 
lished in the Votta Review. Its president is 
Dr. Horace Newhart, and its executive officer 
Miss Betty C. Wright. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientifie Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Cc. |. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 
LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced 'pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. |. D: 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 
Dr. M. A. GOLDSTEIN, Director - - - Miss JULIA M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 





